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BOUT one hundred years ago, several 
yi enterprising pioneers of Scotch-Irish 


blood penetrated the wilderness, risked the 
danger of savage wild beasts and more savage 
Indians, and settled down in what is now 
Chartiers township, Washington county, 
Pennsylvania. Soon after the 

their own cabins, they built a church and a 
school-house. The first school-house was 
succeeded by a second, a third and a fourth ; 
came and went, and generation 
educated, 


ldren were 


teachers 

after generation of ch 
and sallied forth to fight life’s battle as best 
they might. 
curred to some one t! 
ant thing to have a reunion of the surviving 
patrons, pupils and teachers of Plum Run 
school. It was held on the 14th of August, 
and was a remarkable gathering in many ways. 
The assembly met in a beautiful grove, near 


11 


by the spot where the old brick school-house 


At last the happy thought o 


stoo $ and a few hundred yar ls irom the pre 

sent one. A stand was built for t! 

and handsomely decorated, a band of musi 
; 
i 


he speakers 


the o 


> 


O 
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enlivenes asion, some 200 
were present, and a substantial dinner was 
provided for all. Many of the former schol- 
ars of the school had come 
tances resent at the reunion, some of 
them from Kentucky, and 
other States. Among them were gray-headed 
men and women, and it was interesting t 
notice that, for this day, they forgot their 
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years, and were boys and gir!s again. 
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they paid to our school, especially those of Prof. | during the greal vil war 
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Kennedy. He seemed to stir the very blood in our 
veins, and to arouse all the educational enthusiasm in 
th teacher ind t loht 
Many ye ro tl nother arrangement 
which very strikingly manifested the tone and chara 
r of the educational life which pervaded the distri 
They were in the habit, from year to year, under what 
LW by 1utho I know not, of el is a 
ict school 1m t es The tru 
e the in resé ti yf the patr n 
manag t of all hool matters, though, of 
= to the rher leval authority of the 
Board of Dir I A he public money then ap 
ypriated w ) ffi to pay competent teacher 
I th m rt tim esired to hay the scl 
n, it w t f the trustees to a ipon 
tk hol nding tl mount required. to make 
the def ney, to pro s collection or disburs« 
ment, and tl n nut the ry best teache 
vere em 1, and the nost sa ictory resu 
] nd t required, under 
' ’ - , 
very mo report the employers from tim 
' m its cond na lw t ind woe be to the 
ier, pat r pu rey { nt at the 
xt meet f tl 1 minu 
oh th ; although 
K l a y 1 ferestin ry 
1 remat legt | ie manner of the me 
nd m ! har f t time As a sam 
) it . I w th followt y qu l- 
tion 
Atam f tl n held August 29, 184¢ 
the followir ! é 
Resolved, That i ry tr e refuses, or neglect 
visit the hool once a m tl ine hall, without a rea 
mabie ¢€ “ | 1d twenty-hve if for 
Atam Oct 1541, 
R ee 5 stees be instructed t é 
urticle for David Baskin at fourteen dollars per month 
by appropriatin n of the public funds pet 
month for five months, whatever time may or 
will relapse before Ist April, 1842. 
a 
, That = ” " 
to child 1 to yl f 1 , 
| t $ I 
the teacher t l e | wa < n the 
chool. 
With all th t minut they displ 
1 hard-fisted tical mmon sense nd a deter- 
mination to 1 their ed | advantages effec- 
tive in reach ery family wit} 1e district. The 
felt th 1 con t 1 not afford t 
have a sil ! i nee; th s al 
were taxed le the ilege of a fre icatl 
for all, they i the m f not the legal right, t 
dema hat tl for whom it w provided shou 
make good tl r the ke of the com 
munity, li n I 
Rev. W. P. McNary gave the ‘‘ modern’”’ 
history of the school, from 1842 to the pres 
ent time. Having read a roll of 273 scholars 
who had attended the Plum Run school sinc: 
1842, he said 
Out of ’ t i ha finished i 
course, ’ r | 1 their stu r- 
er » t tt I es for their ntry 
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Bradford, Pastor Presbyterian church, Princeton, Ill. 
Rev. Wm. P. Harvison, deceased. Rev. A. R. An 
derson, Pastor U. P. Church, Venice, Pa. Rev. 
Geo. P. Hays, D. D., President Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, Washington, Pa. Rev. Saml. H. 
Holliday, Pastor Presbyterian church, Bellevue, Pa. 
Rev. James W. McNary, Pastor U. P. church, Sparta, 
Ill. Rev. Wm. Pollock McNary, Pastor U. P. 
church, Bloomington, Ind. Rev. George Murray, 
Pastor U, P. church, Centreville, Iowa. Rev. David 
R. Miller, Pastor U. P. church, Omaha, Neb. 

Lawyers.—Judge Ebenezer E. Haft, San Francisco, 
Cal. Isaac Y. Hamilton, Esq., Washington, Pa, 
Andrew S. Miller, esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. Hugh Rog- 
ers, esq., Washington, Pa. 

Physicians.—Hugh A. McNary, M. D. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Alex. Hamilton, M. D., Canonsburg, Pa. 

Misstonaries,—Rev, John Cloud, Teacher, Mon- 
rovia, Africa. Rev. Saml. G. McFarland, Teacher, 
Siam, Asia. Mrs. Jane E. (Hays) McFarland, Siam, 
Asia. Mrs. Ann (Bradford) Ewing, Egypt, Africa. 
Mrs. Sarah (Quivy) Marshall, Southern Freedmen. 
James Watson, Southern Freedmen. Sarah M. Coff- 
man, Siam, Asia. 

Died in the Army.—William Armstrong, Battle of 
Spottsylvania Court House. David Berry, Battle of 
Coid Harbor. Levi Griffith, Battle of Petersburg, Pa. 
James Hamilton, Hospital, Parkton, Maryland. Wil- 
liam Houston, Battle of Spottsylvania Court House. 
Robert McPeak, Seven Days Battle, Richmond. 


AN AWFUL GRASP. 


THE training your children get, or the lack 

of training, holds an awful grasp upon 
them. They never can rid themselves of it. 
Hence all the work done, or left undone, in 
the common schools of the country, assumes 
vastly greater importance. 

Failures in the early work, says the 
thoughtful and eloquent superintendent of 
the Boston public schools, are apt to be fol- 
lowed, if not actually repeated, in the subse- 
quent work. The primary school trains 
pupils not merely for its own studies, but for 
those to come after. It has an almost aw/u/ 
grasp upon the future. 

Days, months, and years after its children 
have climbed above it, it is still reaching 
them, still lifting them or dragging them 
back, according to its training; what it has 
taught them to shun, they continue shunning. 

The lessons they have learned, the truth 
they have loved, the honor they have won, 
are controlling forces as they grow older. 
Or it may be the reverse. And then the 
weaknesses and errors of after-life are ex- 
plained by the unlearned lesson, the unloved 
truth, the unreached honor, of earlier years. 

Absolutely watrained your pupils never are, 
because home influence has been exercising 
its subtle power long before they come to 


you; but most of them are so young and- 





plastic that home influence, whether good or 
bad, can be greatly modified in the school. 

The teacher is his pupil’s model, whom he 
must copy, whose influence he cannot help 
recognizing. You have it in your power to 
impress your character upon the children un- 
der you—aye, it will be impressed whether 
you desire it or not. Such being the case, 
the standard which those who undertake to 
instruct the young should set up for them. 

selves, ought to be a high one indeed. 

Nothing resting in its own completeness 

Can have worth or beauty; but alone 


Because it leads and tends to further sweetness, 
Fuller, higher, deeper than its own, 


Spring’s real glory dwells not in the meaning, 
Gracious though it be, of her blue hours ; 
But is hidden in her tender leaning 
To the Summer’s richer wealth of flowers. 


Learn the mystery of progression duly ; 
Do not call each glorious change decay; 

But know we only hold our treasures truly 
When it seems as if they passed away. 

Nor dare to blame God’s gifts for incompleteness; 
In that want their beauty lies; they roll 

Towards some infinite depth of love and sweetness, 
Bearing onward man’s reluctant soul. 

American Fournal Education. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MARY ALLEN WEST. 





° 

OULD the greatest skeptic on the matter 

of Normal schools visit the school taught 

by a teacher who has enjoyed Normal train- 

ing, and compare it with a neighboring 

school whose teacher has made no prepara- 

tion for her work, not so much as attending 

a township institute when it is brought almost 

to her own door, he would be convinced that 
Normal training does pay. 

I notice that in all our best schools the 
teachers’ preparation has been both general 
and specific, that is, they have a thorough 
education to begin with, and they do not 
cease to be students when they become teach- 
ers: then they have made the science and the 
art of teaching a study; they read the best 
works on education, take educational jour- 
nals, attend drills and institutes, and in every 
way strive to learn the best way of doing 
their work. So much for their general prep- 
aration. Their special preparation for each 
recitation is no less thorough. As I think 
over the best schools I have visited during 
the year, this point seems to me one of the 
most vital conditions of their success. This 
thing is also true: The teachers who have 
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made the most thorough general preparation, 
are the ones who make the most thorough 
special preparation for each day’s work. 

Show me a teacher who does not prep.re 
specially for each exercise, and I will show 
you a failure. The teachers most successful 
in their work are those who are not ashamed 
to study and prepare for each exercise, fear- 
ing that if they do, people will think they do 
not know enough to teach. 

The lady whose examination marks are the 
highest of any in our county, has this Spring 
spent half an hour each morning before 
school preparing herself to teach her class 
and placing work upon the board. Another, 
who ranks very near her in scholarship, expe- 
rience and success in teaching, makes equal 
preparation for teaching even the lowest 
classes. The result is, that those fortunate 
enough to be under such tuition make such 
rapid progress that two or three years’ time 
is saved to them in their school course. 


STRAIT-JACKETS. 
W. A. BEER. 


HAVE no strait-jacket incidents to relate. 
I shall not even attempt to describe that 
instrument of torture, which has so frequently 
adorned the body of the madman; but I 
shall try to show you that a man can make a 
strait-jacket of another’s way of doing things ; 
and this is the instrument of torture that now 
demands our attention. 
The points which are likely to be made 
strait-jackets are: 


I. General Management. 

II. Course of Study. 

III. Spelling.—Spelling around the class. Point- 
ing out a pupil to spell a word. Spelling by com- 

. mencing at the middle of the class, and spelling up 
and down the class. Spelling in concert. 

IV. Reading.—Have the pupils read stanza after 
stanza, until a lesson or chapter is finished. Let one 
read until called down for making a mistake, then 
another read, etc., etc. Drill the class until they are 
familiar with one paragraph, then let them read it in 
concert, then by twos, then singly, then commit to 
memory and declaim it. Have some favorite piece, 
and drill only on one paragraph each day. Let the 
class choose sides, and correct each other, Let each 
scholar in the class have a blank book, in which he 
shall write one rule each day, which has been dic- 
tated by the teacher, then commit to memory. Read 
a paragraph to the class, then have one of the best 
readers read it. Teach the pronunciation of words 
by pointing off their syllables. 

V. Geography.—The teacher asks questions, pupils 
answer. Teach by map-drawing, outline, or topic. 
General and special outlines. First method for de- 
scriptive geography—mountains, rivers, other bodies 
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of water, islands and capes, capital, and other import- 
ant places. For what noted. Second method for 
same—position, form, size, relief, drainage, climate, 
vegetation, products, animals, inhabitants, employ- 
ments, constitutions, important places. Then an out- 
line for map questions, to accompany this. ‘Teach by 
having the pupils write letters describing a trip, or by 
having them tell what they can see from a certain 
mountain, etc. 

VI. Arithmetic.—Have pupils commit rules and 
definitions ; have the pupils solve the probléms in the 
book. Teach by outline or according to a prescribed 
“‘ course of study.” 

VII. Grammar.—Have the pupils commit rules, 
definitions, etc. ‘Teach wholly by parsing and analy- 
sis. ‘Teach by “ language lessons.” 

VIII. Writing.—Teach by setting copies, without 
giving attention to system. Teach according to some 
system, from copy-books, from the blackboard. 

IX. History.—By topic, by question and answer, 
by uninterrupted recitation, by written recitation, by 
reciting from maps, by volunteer recitation, by histor- 
ical essays. 

Now, fellow teachers, many of these meth- 
ods are excellent, but don’t make a strait- 
jacket of them. If you have a goud method 
of teaching some branch, don’t buckle it 
around you so tightly that you cannot feel 
the sharp corners of other methods, with 
which other teachers occasionally give you a 
gentle reminder. 

If you are a college graduate, don’t stick 
to the old college curriculum; and don’t 
think that other teachers don’t know anything 
because they have never been to college. 

If you do carry the sheepskin from a nor- 
mal school, don’t forget to consider that, per- 
haps, that young man who has never been 
out of his own county may have a much bet- 
ter way of teaching spelling, reading, arith- 
metic, or grammar, than you have. 

Now, some one may ask: ‘‘Do you belong 
to that class of individuals that would deride 
the ‘method teacher ?’’”’ ‘Are you of that 
class that say ‘ All that is necessary to become 
a good teacher is to attend a good school, 
learn how to study, go ahead, profit by ex- 
perience, and rely on innate gumption?’” 
No, I do not belong to either of those classes 
of individuals. I believe in gumption. It is 
a good thing to have; but it will not teach a 
man intuitively to teach geography, arithme- 
tic, or grammar. We must learn how to 
teach from those that know. We must know 
how to deal with the mind—how it grows, its 
diseases, and how to treat them. To know 
these things, and what to do with them, we 
must understand .‘‘ methods.’’ We must re- 
ceive instruction in them, and then try to use 
them. No, I do not decry methods, nor 
their use; but I do decry their abuse, the 
making of hobbies, the putting on of a great, 
ugly strait-jacket. 
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I do not oppose methods, and I would not 
bestow the royal title, teacher, on those that 
do; but I would say, in the language of an- 
other, hang the mill-stones of self-conceit 
about their necks, and drown them in the 
depths of the sea of ignorance. 

We must observe methods; and of these 
the first. should be general methods. We 
have general methods, special methods, and 
personal methods. 

General methods underlie the whole science 
of instruction, and are for all times, places, 
and persons. 

General methods require no proof; they 
admit of no discussion ; but they are as firm 
and unchangeable as the science of instruc- 
tion itself. 

Notice a few general methods: (1) Self- 
evident, as: Never tell a child what he al- 
ready knows, or what he can just as easily 
find out himself. ‘That method is best which 
leads the pupil to investigate for himself. 
Attention must be cultivated as a basis of 
memory. Obedience is a fundamental law of 
teaching. (2) Not self-evident: A knowl- 


edge of how we think, and how our pupils 
think. 
How to impart knowledge 


What the mind is, and how it acts. 
in the fewest 
words. How to influence the mind and 
mould the character. 

These, fellow-teachers, are general meth- 
ods. The last ones belong to the philosophy 
of education, and call forth the highest 
powers of thought. 

With regard to special methods, their name 
is legion. Every teacher has special meth- 
ods. ‘They are held up in our institutes, and 
our normal schools have thousands of them. 
There are special methods of teaching this 
branch and that, special methods of keeping 
order, special methods of regulating whisper- 
ing, etc., etc. Some of them are good, but 
many are worse than trash. 

How self-conceited some teachers are on 
their special methods! They seem to imagine 
that they could revolutionize the world with 
them, if they only had a chance. I say, away 
with the teacher who will get up, in an edu- 
cational meeting, and bore his auditors by 
setting forth his or her special methods ; for 
I tell you, teachers, I must wear my own 
shoes while teaching, for I cannot stumble 
along in yours, just because yours happen to 
fit you better than they would me. Each 
teacher should be a law to himself—should be 
himself and nobody else. 

Now, a word about personal methods. 
They are inborn. Here is just where gump- 
tion comes in. Without our own thoughts 
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and actions, consolidated into personal meth- 
ods, we are not ourselves. Who is the 
teacher that fails? It is he who does not 
depend upon himself. It is he who goes to 
institutes, and fills two or three note-books 
with outlines of how to teach, then goes into 
the school-room and starts the school-ma- 
chinery, and runs it just so, merely because 
that is the way Mr. A or Miss B. would do 
it. IfItry to act as you do before a class, 
I shall fail to teach that class satisfactorily, 
because your actions are natural, while mine 
are simulated. Our peculiarities, which hap- 
pily are possessed only by ourselves, are 
helps to us, if they are the legitimate offspring 
of true human nature. These peculiarities 
cannot be communicated; they must be a 
part of our natural being. What we are, a 
wise Creator has made us; andif we try to 
rebuild the structure which he has built, we 
make a great blunder. Barnes's Monthly, 
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WHAT IT WILL DO. 





REV. G. S. MERRIAM, 


THINK all strong love of a worthy ob- 

ject —and in proportion as the object is 
worthy, and the love strong—has a tendency 
to create and stimulate certain sentiments. 
These sentiments include a kind of joyful ex; 
pectancy; a strong and almost indefinable 
instinct of some all-ruling goodness; and, 
ultimately, a sympathy with far wider objects 
than were sought at first. In other words, 
all true love begets hope, and faith, and 
wider love. 

We see this clearly in the case of the per- 
sonal affections. How inscrutable, how com- 
pelling of reverence, is the mother’s imper- 
ishable belief in the seeds of good in her 
child. How marvelous, how divine, is that 
newsense of good in the universe which breaks 
upon the heart in which a spring of human 
love suddenly opens? When to the miser- 
able consciousness of an outcast there comes 
home the sense of tenderness, and pity, and 
respect, from a pure heart, it is indeed the 
opening of a new life. It is the revelation 
of atruth which has given to the best relig- 
ious formulas their significance—‘ the for- 
giveness of sin, the love of God in Christ.” 

To two hearts wedded in pure love, the 
world shines in a new light. That light is no 
glamor of fancy; it is a ray of purest truth. 
Well for them if it never ceases to shine ! 

We see that any affection gets its true 
growth only when it draws him who feels it 
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into larger sympathies. There is something 
stunted and imperfect in the love even of a 
wife and mother whose heart is wholly bound 
up in her own domestic circle. Every happy 
home should bear the fine fruit of a large 
good will—an active helpfulness toward those 
who are outside of its own limit. A woman 
who had worked with great devotion and suc- 
cess among women prisoners—herself the 
mother of good and happy children—said, 
‘When I went among those poor creatures, I 
always thought of my own daughters.”” That 
is the way all noble affection works. 

The sense of beauty in nature passes natu- 
rally upward into a reverential calm, a glad 
and solemn sense of something higher than 
the outward loveliness. The special task that 
absorbs a man’s energies comes to be felt, by 
a true soul, as a part, and only a little part, 
of a vast work in which all faithful laborers 
share. 

The religion of daily work has, I think, 
these two phases: first, that whether one’s 
occupation be farming, or blacksmithing, or 
house-keeping, or sermon-writing, he should 
put into it his full heart and strength, feeling 
that it is his contribution to the service of hu- 
manity, to the kingdom of God; next, that 
he should at the same time so feel how much 


greater is the whole service than his part of 
it, the whole kingdom than his share of it, 
that he can rise above his own success or 
failure into that large gladness, that grand 
patience, of one who works with God and 
with all humanity for immeasurable results. 


is 





A WARNING. ~ 


MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 
HE people of Rockwell thought themselves very 
fortunate when theysecured the services of Pro- 
fessor Eastmont as principal of their high school. 

“ He’s a bright fellow,” said Esquire Todd. “He 
is not afraid to proclaim himself a free-thinker. You 
ought to hear him talk upon science amd religion !” 

‘“* T’m afraid his influence over our children will not 
be altogether wholesome,” replied Parson Greenleaf, 
the old village pastor. 

‘* How is that possible, sir?’’? asked Esquire Todd, 
rather hastily. “ Is it wrong for any one to investigate, 
to prove all things, and to think for himself?” 

“There are some things which can neither be 
proved nor disproved, without being destroyed. The 
moment Christianity is proved to be a scientific fact, 
that moment it loses its hold on the human heart, I 
have met this young Professor Eastmont. He surely 
has a very pleasant address, and, I doubt not, he pos- 
sesses sufficient intelligence, coupled with a measure 
of faith inherent in the soul of every man, to lift him 
from the mire of doubt in which he is at present floun- 
dering. Yet I think we had best beware of placing 
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our children under his influence while his mind is 
in its present chaotic state.” 

The good old ‘minister’s feeble protest was vainly 
made, and with the first September days the brilliant 
young infidel was installed within the classic walls of 
gray old Rockwell Academy—now transformed into 
the town high school. The young man proved to be 
an excellent teacher, winning the love of his pupils by 
his genial bearing and sympathetic manner. His 
active mind was constantly seeking out ‘‘ fresh ideas” 
and “new truths,” which gradually formulated, ac- 
cording to his notion, into a sort of philosophy that as 
yet baffled him, however, and kept him blinded by the 
clouds of his own ignorance, 

Warily choosing opportune occasions out of school 
hours, and selecting his brightest pupils, he sought to 
inculcate in their susceptible minds his “ scientific” 
vagaries, and abstract cavils of unbelief. ‘Churches 
were associations of people banded ‘ogether for really 
selfish purposes ; the clergy were men who, for the 
most part, preached what they did not believe, and 
got their living out of the credulity of their fellows; 
the Bible was only valuable in a historical and literary 
point of view; and as for immortality—that was a 
question.” These and similar expressions often fell 
from his lips. 

After a year or two in Rockwell the restless spirit 
of the young professor prompted him to make a change; 
and going West, the old academy lost sight of him for 
a long interval. 

One day several years later, a sickly, emaciated 
young man in a murderer’s cell in one of our large 
Western town was visited, much against his will, by 
the pastor of a large and vigorous church inthe neigh- 
borhood of the prison. The poor convict did not lift 
his sad and sunken eyes from the floor at the appear- 
ance at the door of the cell of the pleasant-faced, mid- 
dle-aged minister, who said kindly: 

“The newspaper reporters say you are thoroughly 
hardened; that you have no care for this life, or belief 
in a life to come. Now, my young friend, oneso sel- 
dom meets with an avowed infidel that I have come 
to ask you how you were brought to your present 
state of mind and of heart. Such cases as yours have 
a very peculiar interest for me, and it may be that at 
this very interview, or at a subsequent one, we can 
compare notes, and I may be able from my own ex- 
perience to do you some good.” 

The prisoner started at the first sound of the minis- 
ter’s gentle, yet clear, deep voice, and looked earn- 
estly and curiously up into the handsome, sympathetic 
face a moment, before he answered. Rising now 
with a slow and painful effort, from the hard, narrow 
bed upon which he had been reclining, he moved to his 
cell-door and signaled to the keeper to let his visitor 
in. He pushed the one little stool toward the minis- 
ter, and seating himself upon the bed, he said; 

“My name is not William Hart, as the court- 
records and prison-register have it, but for the sake of 
my family I wish to be still known by that name. I 
am John Todd, the only sonof Esquire Todd, of 
Rockwell, I was reared bya fond Christian mother, 
but received my first lessons in the scientific investiga- 
tion of religion and in free thought from you, sir, 
when you were professor of mathematics and astron- 
omy in, and had charge of, our high school.” 

“O me miserable !” cried the minister, clasping the 
thin, blue-veined hand of his former pupil, seating 
himself on the bedstead beside him, and supporting 
him with his arm as he was seized with a violent fit of 
coughing. “Je miserable / 1 went out into the great 
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world, after leaving your quiet little village, and was 
soon convinced that I was no wiser than the generality 
of my fellows. I was ¢hen ready to be taught, and so 
was turned about and saved. [ studied theology, and 
have been preaching the gospel with too great self- 
complacency all these years, while those pupils of 
Rockwell, whom I had inoculated with the virus of 
my old-time wretched delusion, had been left to perish, 
Tell me, how is it with the other members of that 
bright senior class whom I led into the fogs of skep- 
ticism with yourself?” 

“ Many of them are as free and broad in their ways 
of thinking and doing as I am, I hear, and Rockwell 
now has a society of free-thinkers, sir,” the young con- 
vict replied, in a feeble voice. ‘* They are ahead of 
the age. Iam ahead of the age. In the years to 
come a man will not suffer the extreme penalty of the 
law, as I am-about to, for freeing the world of an ex- 
crescence and nuisance in human shape.” 

Day after day the dying convict persisted that he 
had done no wrong. At the same time his old teacher 
labored, read, reasoned, prayed with him with untir- 
ing zeal, and remained with him almost constantly 
until he died, a few days before the time appointed 
for his execution; died, repenting not of the great 
crime he had committed, nor relinquishing the perni- 
cious ideas implanted by the teacher he had so much 
loved and revered. Those false-systems of belief were 
too deeply planted to be eradicated; the bias of his not 
over-strong mind had been set, and _ his ill-ballasted, 
rudderless bark foundered in the old treacherous sea 
of false science. 

Agreeably to a promise made the deceased, Mr. 
Eastmont himself went to break the sad news of the 
death to Esquire and Mrs. Todd, but the real name of 
the unfortunate young man was never made public, 

N. £E. Fournal of Education. 
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THE MAPLE LEAF. 





NOTES OF A LECTURE AND OUTLINE OF AN OBJECT 
LESSON. 


REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 


ND now for the orderly arrangement of facts. 
After the leaf has been examined and talked 
about, and the desirable points dwelt upon, the 
teacher begins to gather up such statements as have 
been accepted, and she desires to incorporate into this 
lesson. She leads the children to tell her in what 
order she must place them upon the board. Allow 
me to impress upon you, teachers, that it zest zot be 
the teacher who makes this orderly arrangement, but 
the school under her guidance,—and not a few bright 
pupils either, but the whole school. Better a poor 
arrangement that is an honest index of the work of 
the whole school, than a better arrangement in which 
only-a few have taken part. The teacher writes upon 
the board, under the direction of the children, the 
outline of the lesson. 

In placing the children’s statements upon the board, 
the teacher accepts whatever fact a child may give 
her, even though the language may not be good. But 
while she tells him that he is right, she asks him if he 
cannot tell it in a better way,—give a more correct 
word, give the new word, etc. If he cannot, she per- 
mits others to help him. Thus she makes the chil- 
dren give immediate application of all the new words 
and phrases as they are learned. 
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It is quite important that all this should be written 
upon the board as this part of the lesson goes on, in 
order that the children may see it grow. Perhaps, 
when it is done, the teacher leads them to see that it 
can be improved upon; and so, under their direction, 
alters it until it is at least fairly good. When it is 
finished to the satisfaction of all, it should be left 
upon the board. It might, perhaps, be a good plan 
to have the children copy it. 

If the teacher has tact, she will find little difficulty 
in leading the children to tell, as the first important 
fact, that the leaf has two distinct parts,—the leaf- 
blade and the stem. These she writes upon the board 
in this form : 

Leaf,— 
Leaf-blade. 
Stem. 
Then she leads them to give her the other names 
of the stem, until it stands thus : 
Leaf,— 
Leaf-blade. 
Stem ; foot-stalk ; petiole. 

In this way she works with the school until the re- 
sult stands upon the board in some such form as the 
following. ‘This outline is more elaborate than an 
ordinary school would be likely to give with profit, in 
two lessons. But I have put into it for your use all 
the desirable points that would be at all likely to 
come up, or that it would be well even to accept for 
this first lesson. From them you can each select such 
as seem best adapted to your school and the time you 
have to give to the subject. 

Be careful not to crowd the children with facts, nor 
obscure their ideas with too many words, 

The Maple Leaf,— 


Leaf-blade, 
Stem ; foot-stalk ; petiole. 


Leaf-blade,— 
Appearance,— 
Upper side (sunny-side), bright green; smooth, glossy. 
Under side (shady side), lighter green; dull, downy. 
Shape,— 
Hand-shaped. 
Parts,— 
Ribs; veins; veinlets (net veined), 
Five ribs ; five points ; five divisions. 
Cut or tear pare Tw middle part pars b Compare as 


parts,—each part< Two right-hand parts, to oie 


like a distinct leaf ( Two left-hand parts. 


tdge,— 
Notched like a saw ; saw-edged (serrate). 


Stem,— - 
Long, slender (bends easily), limber; has a foot. 


Motions,— 
Waves in the wind (depends on stem and shape of leaf) 
waving. 
‘* The maple-tree shakes her little hands.” 


SUGGESTIONS, 

Let each child lay his leaf upon his slate, and draw 
a correct outline of it, Then, with the leaf before 
him, let him put in the ribs and veins. This fixes 
the form in his mind. 

When the children themselves bring leaves, let 
them tell where they were‘obtained. 

Let some particular tree near the school-house be 
selected, and have the children make observations 
upon it, and report them at a given time at school. 
Let the tree become to them as a thing to love, a 
companion to the school. Let it be “ our tree,” “ our 
dear tree,” “our beautiful tree.”’ Let them watch 
its leaves, and note how they change and fall. Do 
they come down one by one, a few each day, or does 
some sudden wind send them down in showers ? 

Let them bring specimens of its beauty, tell how 
they fell, where they fell, and describe them as they 
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hold them: Let them tell how the leaves look as 
they lie scattered beneath the tree. 

Later, when they are brown and dry, let them tell 
how they look, and how the wind tosses them and 
frolics with them. 

When they are hidden by the first snow, lead the 
children to think of it; let them feel the pathos of it. 
Then ask them if now they must give up the tree, 
if there is left nothing more for them to notice? 

And now they will find the bird’s nest that was 
hidden by the leaves; they will notice the bare 
branches against the sky; perhaps they may learn to 
know the form of the maple-tree so well that they will 
be able to distinguish a maple-tree wherever they see 
it, even without its leaves. 

Again, let the children bring some branches from 
the maple-tree into the school-room; let them break 
off the leaf-buds, open them, and see the young 
leaves folded away in their winter blankets; and so 
set them to watching for its earliest budding in the 
spring. 

Will not all nature be henceforth more beautiful 
and dear to these children, for the sake of this one 
tree? Canada School Fournadl. 


CHILD-LIFE OF GOETHE. 


MARY LOCKWOOD. 


“\NE hundred and thirty years ago, in the 
quaint old city of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, there came into the world a little baby 
boy, at whose christening, I think, all the 
fairy godmothers must have been present ; for, 
surely there never was a child in all the world 
more wondrously and variously gifted. His 
life was the fairy-tale of genius. And yet, if 
you had lived in Frankfort then, and had 
played with him after he grew out of baby- 
hood, in that queer, grated room in his 
father’s house ; or studied with him in the 
garden-room ; or had gone with him and his 
sister Cornelia to visit their grandfather 
Textor, you would not, perhaps, have thought 
him very different from other bright, merry- 
hearted boys; for he was a good comrade, 
and always ready for a frolic. But older 
persons must have seen in this boy’s rapid 
progress in his studies, and even in the plays 
he invented, some promise of that genius 
which afterward made him famous throughout 
the civilized world. 

He was named Johann Wolfgang Goethe, 
but was usually called Wolfgang. He was 
born on the 28th of August,1749. But in 
order that you may more clearly understand 
the child-life of Goethe, I must tell you some- 
thing about his relatives and surroundings. 
His best-loved friend was his sister Cornelia, 
a little younger than himself. She was his 
constant playmate and companion. There 
were other children in the family, but they 
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died when Wolfgang and Cornelia were very 
small, and only these two were left to grow 
up together. The father was a hard, stern 
man. He loved his children dearly, and the 
chief care of his life was that they should be 
well taught and well trained. He took charge 
of their education himself, and was very 
proud of their progress. He taught them to 
be industrious, studious, brave and.self-reliant 
—all very good things, and such as all children 
should be taught. But he forgot that children 
not only like to play, but ought to be allowed 
to play sometimes; whatever pleasures he 
gave them were instructive pleasures—he did 
not think they would care for play just for the 
fun of the thing. Perhaps he had not cared 
much for fun and play when he was a little 
boy. But Wolfgang cared for it, and so did 
Cornelia, and fortunate was it for them that 
their mother understood this, and knew how 
to smooth over the rough places for them, 
without interfering with their father’s author- 
ity and plans, and that she had the art of 
making things bright and happy for them. 
She was not so profoundly learned as her 
husband, but she was intelligent and bright, 
with a sweet, loving disposition, and a sunny 
temper. Wolfgang, who was a good deal 
like her in appearance and manner and dis- 
position, never forgot, through his long life, 
what he owed to his admirable mother. 
Wolfgang and Cornelia Goethe lived in a 
curious old house ; the most rambling, irreg- 
ular sort of a place you can possibly imagine ; 
the kind of home children delight in; the 
loveliest place for ‘‘ hide-and-seek,” and 
thrillingly suggestive of ghost stories. No 
two rooms opened on a level into each other. 
One could wander up and down steps, and get 
into all sorts of queer corners. The ground- 
floor of this house was on a level with the 
street, and one of its rooms was separated 
from the street only by a wooden frame-work, 
or lattice. It was, in fact, a sort of large 
bird-cage, which seems to us a singular room, 
but was common in the Frankfort houses, and 
a favorite place of resort. ‘There, inthe warm 
weather, the ladies of the family sat with their 
sewing and knitting; there the cook dressed 
her salad; there the children had their toys ; 
and the neighbors, as they passed, would stop 
at the grating for alittle chat. It was a bright 
and cheerful apartment ; and, long afterward, 
Goethe said of it: ‘* It gave me a fine feeling 
to be made so intimate with the open air.” 
The first glimpse. we have of the little Wolf- 
gang is in this room, engaged in a piece of 
mischief. He was alone, of course, or the 
affair could not have happened, and he was 
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then about three years old. This is the way 
he told the story some years after : 


A crockery fair had just been held, from which not 
only our kitchen had been supplied with wares for a 
long time to come, but a great deal of small gear had 
been purchased as playthings for us children. One 
beautiful afternoon, when everything was quiet about 
the house, I whiled away the time with my pots and 
dishes in the frame-room; and, finding that nothing 
more was to be got out of them, hurled one of them 
into the street, vastly tickled to hear the clatter it made 
in breaking. There were three brothers living on the 
opposite side of the street, who were always much 
diverted at mypranks. These men, the Von Ochsen- 
steins, seeing me on this occasion relish the sport 
until I clapped my hands in delight, cried out to me: 
“Another.” I did not withhold a kettle, and, as they 
made no end to their calls fur more, in a little while 
the whole collection—platters, pipkins, mugs, and all 
—were dashed to pieces on the pavement. My 
neighbors continued to express their approbation, and 
Iwas highly delighted to give them pleasure, But my 
stock was exhausted, and still they shouted “ More.” 
I ran, therefore, straight to the kitchen, and brought 
the earthenware, which produced a still livelier spec- 
tacle in breaking; and thus I kept running back and 
forth, fetching one vessel after another, as I could 
reach it from where they stood in rows on the dresser ; 
and devoted all the ware I could drag out to similar 
destruction. It was too late, when some one ap- 
peared, to hinder and save. The mischief was done, 


and in place of a large amount of crockery there was 
only a ludicrous history of its loss, in which my 
roguish accomplices took delight to the end of their 


days. 

Our next view of the boy is from a little 
account his mother has written of her method 
of teaching and amusing her children by in- 
venting stories for them. She writes: 


Air, fire, earth, water, I represented under. the forms 
of princesses, and to all natural phenomena I gave a 
meaning. As we thought of the paths which led from 
star to star, and that we should, perhaps, one day in- 
habit the stars, and thought of the great spirits we 
should meet there, I was as eager for the hours of 
story-telling as the children themselves; I was quite 
curious about the future course of my own improvisa- 
tion, and any invitation which interrupted these even- 
ings was disagreeable. There I sat, and there Wolf- 
gang held me with his large black eyes; and when 
the fate of one of his favorites was not according to 
his fancy, I saw the angry veins swell on his temples, 
I saw him repress his tears. He often burst in with, 
“But, mother, the princess won’t marry the horrid 
tailor, even if he does kill the giant.”” And when I 
made a pause for the night, promising to continue it 
on the morrow, I was certain that he would, in the 
interval, think it out for himself. When I turned the 
story according to his plan, and told him he had found 
out the ending, then he was all fire and flame, and one 
could see his little heart beating underneath his dress! 
His grandmother, who made a great pet of him, was 
the confidant of all his ideas as to how the story 
would turn out; and, as she repeated these to me, 
and I turned the story according to these hints, I had 
the pleasure of continuing my story to the delight and 
astonishment of my hearers, and Wolfgang saw with 
glowing eyes the fulfillment of his own conceptions, 
and listened with enthusiastic applause. 
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This was when he was three and four years 
old. He soon learned to read and write, and 
at six years of age not only wrote quite well 
in German, but also in Latin. When he was 
eight years old he wrote original compositions 
—and very good ones—in German, French, 
Italian, Latin, and Greek! He was not taught 
Italian, but picked it up from hearing it 
taught to his sister. He was truly a wonder- 
ful child. And he did not love study because 
he was weak and sickly, and could do nothing 
else ; for he was generally healthy, and a very . 
bright, active boy at play, and, as I said 
before, always ready for a frolic. He was 
born with an eager desire for knowledge, and 
the capacity to acquire it, as well as with the 
genius to invent stories and poems. 

There was an old man who kept a book- 
stall in astreet near by the Goethe house, and 
here Wolfgang often used to stop, when out 
walking with his sister, to pore over the old 
and curious books, which other boys of his 
age would never think of reading. 

I have said that the house was thrillingly 
suggestive of ghost stories ; and, I am sorry 
to say that, as they grew older, Wolfgang and 
Cornelia read a great many such stories, and 
the consequence was that they became very 
nervous, and full of silly fears. Their father 
was resolved that they should overcome such 
fears, and made them go to bed in the dark, 
and sleep in a room by themselves There 
they would lie, shaking with terror, poor little 
souls ! and every sound heard in the stillness 
of night would seem to them a terrible noise, 
and cause them to start and shudder, and 
hide under the feather-bed covering until they 
could bear it no longer, and they would creep 
out of bed to seek refuge with some kind old 
servant who pitied them. But their father’s 
watchful care was sure to hear the little cul- 
prits, and they would be at once sent back 
into the dreadful darkness and _ loneliness 
again. Mamma Goethe saw how wretched 
and unhappy the children were under this 
treatment ; and yet she knew that their father 
was right in trying to make them get rid of 
their fears; and so she managed to make 
them all happy and contented, first, by show- 
ing the children gently and kindly that there 
was no occasion for their fright and misery, 
and then by promising that every morning 
after they had lain quietly a whole night 
without allowing themselves to become 
frightened, they should have as many plums 
as they could eat. The reward was so entic- 
ing that the children tried very hard not to 
get frightened; and when people try very 
hard to do a thing, they usually succeed. 
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And, in this way, the young Goethes over- 
came their fear of ghosts. I ought to add 
that they were very little children when this 
happened ; for, if they had been older, they 
would have been wiser. So, you see, a boy 
may be able to read in five different lan- 
guages, and yet be so foolish as to believe in 
ghosts ! ; 

In 1765, when Wolfgang was six years old, 
a fearful earthquake destroyed the city of 
Lisbon, and sixty thousand people were killed 
in almost an instant of time. This was a 
thing that everybody talked about, and Wolf- 
gang talked about it also, and wondered how 
the good God could let such an awful destruc- 
tion overtake so many people. The next 
Sunday, in church, the minister preached 
about it, and showed that the earthquake did 
not prove that God was not good and just. 
After the family returned home, the father 
asked Wolfgang what he thought of the 
sermon. ‘‘ Why,”’ said the child, “it may, 
after all, be asimpler matter than the minister 
thinks. God knows very well that an im- 
mortal soul can receive no injury from a 
mortal accident.” 

One day his mother, looking out of the 
window, saw him walking in the street with 
other boys, and was amused at the grave and 
dignified manner in which he carried himself. 
When he came in, she asked him if he was 
trying to distinguish himself from his play- 
mates. ‘‘I degim with this,” said little Wolf- 
gang. ‘‘ Later on in life I shall distinguish 
myself in far other ways.” 

In those days ignorant peop'e (and some 
wise ones) believed that the stars had an 
influence on pecple’s lives. One day, Wolf- 
gang asked his mother if she thought they 
would help him. ‘* Why,”’’ said she, ‘‘ must 
you have the assistance of the stars, when 
other people get on very well without ?”” To 
which Wolfgang replied, ‘‘I am not to be 
satisfied with what does for other people !’’ 

At last, after being away at school, he went 
back to the fine new house which his father 
had built, with Cornelia, whom he liked for 
a companion much better than the school 
boys. His love for her was passionate. She 
was bright, lively and sweet-tempered, and 
was interested in al] that interested her 
brother. Their father was again their teacher, 
and their favorite place for study was the 
garden-room, as they called it, because it 
overlooked a spacious garden belonging to a 
neighbor. Here they both made quick pro- 
gress in their studies; but these were some- 
what interfered with by the occupation of 
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a war at that time between Germany and 
France, and for two or three years the French 
had possession of the old town where the 
Goethes lived. A French count was placed 
in their house—billeted on them, as soldiers 
say—and, though Wolfgang was angry with 
the French for thus invading his countfy, he 
very much liked this count, who took a fancy 
to the boy, and had him with him a great 
deal. The count was a patron of artists, and 
bought a great many pictures, and from him 
Goethe obtained his first knowledge or art. 
This Frenchman introduced the boy to other 
French people, and Wolfgang thus learned 
the language perfectly. He also learned 
some other things, as the following anecdote 
will show: He became quite intimate with a 
French boy, Derones, who pretended to have 
been engaged in a great many duels—‘ affairs 
of honor”’ he called them. One day, he told 
Wolfgang that he had insulted him, and at 
once challenged him to a duel. Wolfgang 
had heard Derones talk so much about these 
‘“‘ affairs,” that he was eager to engage in one. 
So you can imagine Wolfgang, aged twelve, 
arrayed in a boy’s dress of that day, with 
shoes and silver buckles, fine woolen stock- 
ings, dark serge breeches, green coat with 
gold facings, a waistcoat of gold cloth cut 
out of his father’s wedding waistcoat, his hair 
curled and powdered, his hat under his arm, 
and a little sword with silk sword-knot. He 
stood opposite Derones, swords clashed, and 
the thrusts came quick upon each other: 
when, finally, Derones managed to get the 
point of his weapon into Wolfgang’s sword- 
knot, and that ended the combat. ‘Then the 
boys embraced each other, and retired to a 
restaurant to refresh themselves with a glass 
of almond milk. 

When Wolfgang was in his thirteenth year, 
the French left Frankfort; and then studies 
were resumed in double earnest from having 
been partly interrupted. Wolfgang added 
Hebrew and English to the languages he had 
already learned; he studied mathematics, 
and science, and grammar, and geography ; 
read history, and wrote stories and poems. 
He learned music and drawing, and in fact, 
he learned something about everything that 
came in his way; for what his masters did 
not teach him, he taught himself. 

There was one task his father set him and 
Cornelia to do, which they both heartily de- 
spised ; and that was to take care of a room full 
of silk-worms which he was trying to raise, that 
they might spin their silk cocoons. The 
children had to feed and attend these worms 
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bright and warm, and they longed so much 
to be out-of-doors. And after all, the un- 
grateful silk-worms died in great numbers, 
and the dead creatures had to be picked out 
and thrown away. 

' About this time occurred an amusing inci- 
dent; which came near being serious for 
Papa Goethe. There was in Germany then a 
young poet, named Klopstock, who wrote a 
poem called ‘‘The Messiah.” It became 
famous throughout the country, andeverybody 
read it and talked about it. Papa Goethe 
read a little of the poem, and then he said it 
was good for nothing, because it was written 
in blank verse, and he would not allow his 
children to read such stuff. But some friend 
smuggled the book into the house, and the 
children were in raptures over it. They not 
only read and re-read the poem until they 
knew a great deal of it by heart, but they 
would declaim passages toeach other. Now, 
one Saturday, about twilight, the barber came 
as usual to shave Papa Goethe. ‘This was 
done in the sitting-room, and the children 
were there behind the large porcelain stove, 
and no one noticed them. In low tones they 
declaimed to each other their favorite dialogue 
from ‘*The Messiah’? while the barber 
lathered their father’s face. Cornelia, becom- 
ing excited with her part in the dialogue, 
forgot where she was, and cried out in loud 
tones: 

« Help me, I implorethee! And even if thou shouldst 

demand it, 

Monster, I pray thee! 


sinners, 
Help me! I suffer retributive pains as of death ever- 


lasting. 
With the fiercest and grimmest of hate I would hate 
thee beforetime, 
I am powerless even for that! 
proachable anguish 
Soon, seizing her brother’s arm, she fairly 
shrieked : 
‘“*Oh! how I am tortured ——~’ 
The poor. barber, who knew nothing of 
Klopstock’s ‘‘ Messiah,’’ and believed some 
creature to be wailing in mortal agony, was 
frightened nearly out of his wits ; and poured 
the whole basin of lather down the ruffled 
shirt-front of Papa Goethe ! 
an uproar. The small offenders were drawn 
out from the shelter of the friendly stove, and 
Cornelia was asked, in an awful voice, what 
she thought would have happened on account 
of her bad behavior, if the barber had had a 
razor in his hand instead of a basin of lather. 
Cornelia was very sorry, and greatly shocked, 
and confessed the reading of ‘‘ The Messiah.” 
This made the matter still worse ; but fortu- 


Abandoned One, blackest of 


This is deep, unap- 
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' nately, Papa Goethe found so much fault with 
the poem that he had not much breath left to 
scold the children, and contented himself 
with insisting that the book should be sent 
out of the house. 

All that has been told here gives but a brief 
glimpse of the wonderful child Johann Wolf- 
gang Goethe. He entered college at Leipsic 
when he was sixteen years old, and then 
Goethe’s child-life may be considered closed. 

But the whole story of his after life is 
deeply interesting. It seemed as if he had 
only to attempt a thing to excel init. He 
was distinguished in athletic sports and col- 
lege pleasures, and was considered one of the 
most graceful skaters in Germany. He was 
| beautiful in appearance, a favorite in society, 
| brilliant in conversation, a good friend, lov- 

ing and lovable, a great student, and an 
| original thinker. 

After he became a man, he settled at 
Weimar, and the fact that that little city was 
his home has made it famous. There he 
lived a many sided life—for he was a pro- 

| found thinker, a philanthropist, a statesman, 
| a dramatist, a story writer, a poet, and a man 
| of society. 

His was indeed a marvelous life. He 
ended it at Weimar, at the age of eighty- 
three, with an intellect still clear and active, 

| honored and beloved by all; and travelers 





| 


| now make pilgrimages to the former home of 


Goethe. St. Nicholas. 
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ADVANTAGES OF DRAWING. 





PROF, J. V. MONTGOMERY. 


I. EQUCATIONAL. 

1. Jt trains the hand and sharpens the 
viston. ‘The hand, in the first attempts at 
drawing, makes only zigzag lines, but by re- 
peated effort, it becomes almost as accurate 
in its free movements as if guided by ruler 
and compass. 

The eye is required to examine carefully 
all the parts of an object designed to be 
drawn, to judge of lengths, directions, and 
spaces, of relations and proportions, and then 
to compare the drawipg in its progress with 
the object itself and decide upon the accuracy 
ofthe work. As picture after picture is made, 
the eye becomes more accurate and catches 
more quickly all the salient points of an ob- 
ject, seeing it more fully in all its parts and 
| relations. From examining accurately for 
| the purpose of reproducing in a picture, there 
‘grows up the habit of observation, that will 
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not pass by any object in nature or art with- 
out a critical examination of it in all its de- 
tail of outline and light and shade. The eye 
is trained to see things, and to see every- 
thing. 

2. lt furnishes excellent exercise for con- 
ception, memory, and the imagination.— Draw- 
ing contemplates not only the work of copy- 
ing objects as they are seen in nature and in 
art, but also in representing all the proper- 
ties of the individual of a class, combining 
them in one picture which shall resemble not 
any one object, but shall be the highest type 
of the whole class. It teaches the pupil to 
draw not only the particular object, but also 
the typical object. A course of drawing, 
then, it is evident, would tend to beget a 
habit of generalization, and thus the concep- 
tion be largely exercised and developed. 

The person who practises drawing finds it 
necessary to carry in his mind forms, which, 
when presented, could not, owing to circum- 
stances, be copied. Pupils in a course of in- 
struction, in order to prepare them for such 
exigencies, are required to draw frequently 
from memory, and thus this faculty receives 
abundant exercise. 

Again : the adept in drawing is not satisfied 
with mere copying, but aims at new creations. 
Calling his imagination into active and con- 
stant exercise, he brings out new designs for 
all kinds of manufacture, new figures for 
carpets, wall-papers, calicoes, etc. He studies 
works of art, the masterpieces of the art world, 
not only for the pleasure they give him in 
their contemplation, but also for the useful 
hints he may receive for his own work; enters 
the field of criticism, and learns to distinguish 
the good from the bad, to know the excel- 
lences and defects of a work of art. A course 
of instruction in drawing, to be comprehen- 
sive, must give constant exercise to the 
imagination, by requiring work in original 
designing from the very first. The pupil is 
led to invent new figures—forms very simple 
at first, but becoming more intricate as he ad 
vances. He criticises his own work; he 
criticises the work of his fellow-pupils, till, in 
the end, he becomes competent to judge a 
work of art. Thus, by the culture given his 
imagination in a course of instruction in draw- 
ing, he can be introduced into the arcana of 
art, and be led to revel in all its beauties. 

3. Lt develops the public taste —If pupils 
were.to take a course in drawing, beginning 
at the very first entrance into school, and 
continuing throughout, their taste in matters 
of art would not only be cultivated, but, 
what is of more account, would be made 
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exceedingly quick and active — quick to 
discern beauty in all the adornments of 
art, and .to suggest or devise something 
new, more beautiful or more appropriate 
in furniture, gas-fittings, carpets, curtains, 
table-ware in clay, glass, or silver, in the 
decorations of various objects, such as railway- 
cars, steamboats, public buildings, watches, 
jewelry, products of the loom and_ the 
foundry, etc. Taste, as any other power, 
if it receives attention early in life, will be 
more likely to show itself with more power 
in after years; for want of this early atten- 
tion so many men and women seem to lack 
in taste altogether. Persons who, from such 
a course in drawing, enter the workshops, 
will be able to exercise more taste in their 
work, and to gratify their own more cultivated 
feelings—will be led to make improvements 
in artistic forms and adornments of their 
products, and will not only meet the wants 
of an improved public taste, but will aid in 
giving it still further cultivation. Drawing 
in our schools now means, for the next gener- 
ations, no mere daubs on parlor walls, no 
tumble-down fences about our houses, but 
beauty and taste everywhere and in every- 
thing. 

4. Lt exerts a beneficial influence in rela- 
tion to other studies.—Drawing trains people 
to see correctly. Reading well depends upon 
the quick apprehension of the forms of words 
as presented to the eye. It follows, there- 
fore, that if a child learns to draw, he will 
learn more rapidly to read well than he other- 
wise would. As drawing trains also the mem- 
ory of form in general, and the intellectual 
part of the process of spelling is in great 
measure an effort to recall the form of the 
written word, it follows that the study of 
drawing will greatly aid a pupil in acquiring 
the ability to spell well. 

Penmanship is largely if not altogether, in- 
debted to ‘‘ seeing’’ and ‘‘ manual execution,” 
both of which are secured through drawing. 
In mathematics something more is needed 
than a mastery of logic and methods; _neat- 
ness and precision in the solution of prob- 
lems are also desirable, and these can be se- 
cured through practice in drawing. In no 
other way can so thorough a knowledge of 
local geography be acquired as through the 
agency of drawing. Knowledge thus gained 
is more permanent. Drawing also offers the 
most efficient of all aids to instruction in 
natural history and natural scienc. 

5. Jt economizes time.—Drawing, by train- 
ing to closer habits of observation, enables 





pupils to master other subjects with much 
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greater ease and rapidity ; hence, in these, it 
will save all the time it will demand for itself. 

6. lt develops the faculty of order.—The 
systematic drill which drawing affords is a 
most excellent means for securing the general 
development of the facultyof order. Fred- 
erick the Great used to recognize his soldiers 
long after they had left the army by the good 
order of their houses. A teacher of drawing 
might recognize his pupils in the same way. 
An instance is known of a boy who had 
attended school where he had been obliged to 
learn, among other things, the greatest neat- 
ness in writing and drawing, who brought 
about, on his return home, a most beneficial 
reform in the external life of his father’s en- 
tire family by the vigor with which he opposed 
any lack of cleanliness and order. 

7. It makes artistic workmen.—A man who 
can form a beautiful vase or pitcher, chair or 
table, is an artistic workman. It is equally true 
that the man who cannot make beautiful things 
is not an artist. If a workman wishes to rise 


above his fellow-workmen by superior skill, 
we know of no readier or quicker way than by 
studying the laws of beauty ; this subject must 
be pursued until he can distinguish between 
the beautiful and the ugly, the graceful and 
the ill-shaped, the refined and the coarse. 


The laws of beauty can only be learned 
through the study of nature and art. It is 
knowledge, and knowledge alone, that will 
enable any one to form an accurate judgment 
in respect to the beauty or want of beauty in 
an object. 

Where artist and artisan are combined in 
one and the same person, we find the cheap- 
est and best labor. 

8. Jt induces a more healthy physical con- 
dition.—It affords, by its very attractions, an 
agreeable change from studies or labors of a 
more irksome or fatiguing character. It re- 
freshes the mind, and through the mind 
induces a more healthy physical condition. 
Drawing, also, by inculcating a. sense of 
neatness and order, will also stimulate more or 
less the sense of cleanliness, and thus conduce 
to the health of the body. 

9. Drawing is the Language of Industry. 
—There is no department of art, science, or 
industry where drawing is not called into 
requisition, for by its aid facts and ideas are 
expressed which could not otherwise be under- 
stood. Itcan be truthfully said that anything 
that is well made is made from a drawing. 

10. Jt has also a moral and religious value 
which is far from being contemptible.—A 
young person who has learned drawing will 
find both employment and amusement to fill 
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up time that would otherwise be idled away 
or spent in a hurtful manner. In his study 
of nature for models, he will to'a great de- 
gree be led to contemplate with admiration 
and love the author of the beauty and wisdom 
revealed to him at every step. Parents who 
have acquired some skill in drawing, will find 
in it a means of discipline to interest and 
amuse their children, and to engage them in 
a delightful pastime, 


II —-INDUSTRIAL. 


1. Lt creates more beautiful art objects. 
With this increase in the number of beautiful 
objects, will come a corresponding improve- 
ment in the popular taste and a consequent 
increase in their demand and value, thus 
benefiting the art industries of the country. 

2. Lt fills manufacturing establishments and 
workshops with skilled workmen.—lf our 
manufacturing establishments and workshops 
are filled with educated workmen, their effici- 
ency will be increased thirty-three per cent. 
A skilled artisan will take a working drawing 
and make the thing required at once, while 
unskilled workmen must have everything ex- 
plained very minutely before attempting to 
construct the thing which the draft calls for, 
thus taking from the number of working 
hours not only his own time, but also that of 
the superintendent or foreman. Educated 
artisans are the cheapest and best. 

Our manufactories being filled with skilled 
artistic workmen, give a better population. It 
is better, because it is more prosperous, has 
more money to spend in the procurement of 
all that is essential to the comfort and happi- 
ness of life. Churches, schools, farmers, gar- 
deners, all share in the prosperity of the edu- 
cated, thrifty artisan. If the city of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, full as it is of skilled 
workmen of all kinds, is compared with a city 
where manufactured articles are crude, the 
difference will be found to be most striking. 

3. Lt will enable American manufacturers 
and persons engaged in other industrial pur- 
suits not only to hold the home market, but to 
compete successfully for superiority in foreign 
markets.—Good material and cheapness have 
characterized American products for many 
years. Add to these features beauty of form 
and decoration, and America will not only 
hold the home market, but will be enabled 
to compete successfully in foreign markets for 
industrial supremacy. 

4. Lt will place a premium on skill and 
taste.—In all our manufacturing establish- 
ments and workshops,the educated artisan not 
only receives the highest salary, but occupies 
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the most responsible positions. Artistic 
workmen command the best po:itions; hence 
their skill and taste are at a premium. 

5. Jt will add to the wealth of the individ- 
ual, the nation, and the world —The edu- 
cated workman receives higher wages than 
the uneducated; the former, then, is in a 
position to save money, while the latter is not. 
Whenever a nation is able to make art pro- 
ducts so beautiful that the exports of manu- 
factured goods exceed in value the imports, 
it enriches itself. 

This value does not depend alone on the 
quantity of goods, but on the amount of 
labor, skill, invention and artistic thought 
and taste expended on their production. One 
cause of the rich returns which Switzerland 
and France have gathered from the wealth of 
other peoples is, that they export a minimum 
of bulk and material with a maximum of 
skilled labor, artistic invention and cultured 
taste. 

Whatever productive or art industry adds 
to the wealth of a nation, must add to the 
wealth of the world, since nations are inte- 
gral parts of the world. 


III. —PRACTICAL. 
Instruction and practice in Industrial draw- 


ing will be of practical benefit to those en 
gaged in professions, in arts, and in handi- 
crafts. 


—~ 
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SHE BEING DEAD, YET SPEAKETH. 


MORTIMER A. WARREN. 





ETWEEN two south windows in my sit- 

ting-room hangs a portrait. As I go in 
and out, and as I sometimes look up from my 
reading, its calm eyes look down upon me, 
and with a start I ask myself who I am, and 
what game I am playing at. Beside that 
sweet, earnest face, all ordinary work seems 
play, and all ordinary occupation seems triv- 
ial. I sometimes almost wish it was not 
there; then I know I have been false to 
something. But on a Sunday, when things 
far and real crowd upon me, I may well 
throw myself upon the lounge there, and 
worship the purity enthroned above me. 

This is no new .devotion—she was my ear- 
liest saint. Iam getting toward the zenith 
now, but when I was a boy, and she was 
alive, her calm face was my worship. Yes, 
every one else said it, too, but 1 am sure no 
one worshiped as I did. All praised my 
saint, but no one loved her asI did. All her 
pupils rise up to call her blessed, but with 
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me the words never rise farther than my 
heart. 

Every graduate of the Connecticut Nor- 
mal School, taking his diploma before the 
year 1864, knows whoI mean. There is no 
need of my mentioning a name: there is 
only one name, one face, one light step, one 
low and musical voice, that comes crowding 
down upon you from the echoes of the dim 
past, as you read these poor words of praise. 
There is none among you who has not learned 
lessons from my saint: not one who has not 
been made better by the memory of that life. 

If I were a poet, now, I would sing you a 
song of remembrance that would not let you 
off as easily as this little essay does! I would 
make vivid your forgotten obligations to this 
dear, dead teacher. I would recall the smile 
that flashed a sunbeam through and through 
you, and speak of that pleasant word that had 
made you happy for the day, or of the ex- 
planation that had sent you to your seat 
determined to master that algebra or die. 
Has any member of the class of 1856 forgot- 
ten who took the senior algebra when Pro- 
fessors Philbrick and Camp were away, sick ? 
Have any of you forgotten the smile with 
which she passed us, going up the aisle on 
her way to the recitation-room, the first morn- 
ing after we had made her a present of that 
gold chain ? 

As I was writing this last sentence, the 
thought came that I might have her acknowl- 
edgment of the gift. ‘Taking down from my 
book-shelves a quarto volume, marked on the 
back ‘‘ Records, C. N. S.,’’ and on the cover 
‘* Manu et Corde—Class of ’56—C. N. S.,” 
I find the familiar writing, addressed ‘‘ To 
the Senior Class of 1856.’’ Let me copya 
few words : 

There has never been, since that with which I 
graduated, any class with all of whose members I 
have felt so well acquainted, as with yours. With 
three exceptions, you have entered the school since I 
have sustained my present relation to it; several of 
you have been faithful and beloved pupils for years ; 
many are long-tried personal friends; all, I am proud 
and happy to believe, are friends szozw. 

Dear teacher, your ‘‘ zow’’ is still now. 
We are your friends and worshipers still. 
Your face and your smile are as near and real 
as they ever were. We have been told that 
that smile faded away into twilight, one sum- 
mer evening, on the calm waters of the In- 
dian Ocean, but it has never faded from our 
remembrance. Rather has it become in the 
vexation and care of life, an inspiration, a 
sanctification, and a reward. 

When I think of such a life as hers, I am: 
glad that mine still holds out. Rising up, I. 
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wipe my eyes to make them clearer, saying 
that I will see if I cannot find some one, 
somewhere, in my school or out of it, to 
whom I can be half the blessing she has been 
to me. Poor soul! Don’t you know that 
this can’t be planned? This kind goeth not 
out by effort; it goeth without toil; it is, 
because it is. N. E. Fournal. 





A STORY AND A SEQUEL. 


NE of the richest men in New York, being 
called upon for a speech at a public meeting out 
West, said in substance: 

Ladies and Gentlemen—I will give you a true 
story, as I told it some months since to another audi- 
ence with a somewhat startling effect. It illustrates 
the fact that honesty and industry are pretty sure to 
meet with the reward they merit. About twenty years 
ago I started one fine Sunday morning on a search 
for street children to attend a school with which I was 
associated. 

Near Norfolk street I saw a hatless, coatless, bare- 
footed boy. His unkept -hair was fiery red, and 
** seemed to be looking seven ways for Sunday,”’? Now 
I have no fault to find with red hair—Cato had red 
hair, Cicero had red hair, Robert Peel had red hair, 
Silas Wright had red hair, and Bulwer says: 

*Tis the golden treasure nature showers down 
On those toredoomed to wear fame’s golden crown. 

I invited the red-headed boy to attend my school. 
‘He frankly and bluntly told me that he would not do 
any such thing. 

“You ought to attend the school,’’ I said blandly. 

“« Why ought I?” he inquired brusquely. 

“We teach boys to be good,’ I answered. 

“ But I don’t want to be good,” he said. 

“Why not want to be good,” I asked with earnest- 
ness. 

“« Because I am hungry,” was the prompt reply. 

“It is nine o’clock,”’ I said, looking at my re- 
peater; “haven’t you had breakfast ?” 

“No sir,” 

“« Where do you live ?” 

“Up in the alley here, with aunty.” 

** Had nothing to eat ?” 

“ Nothing to eat to-day, and aunty is sick.” 

“‘ Will you eat some gingerbread and crackers, if I 
goto the bakery on the corner and buy some for 
you?” 

“Yes, sir, that I will, and be glad to get ’em.” 

I purchased nine cents’ worth of gingerbread, as 
red as his soft, luxuriant hair, and he ate the supply 
with a relish that would have astonished an alderman 
at a turtle-soup festival. 

“‘ Would you like to have some more ?” said I to 
the hungry waif. 

“ Yes, sir, a little more, if you please,’’ was the 
quick response. 

I handed to him the second supply, and then asked 
him what he thought about going with me to my pet 
school in a little hall around the corner. 

“ Well, sir,” said he, *‘you have been so good to 
me, if you wait here till I take this gingerbread I 
have left to aunty, I will go with you.” 

He soon returned to the sidewalk, where I was 
waiting for him, and accompanied me, apologizing in 
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his way for not having anything to wear at a Sunday 
school. 

It was his first day in school, and he did not know 
how to deport himself. He had a vague idea that 
slaps on the palm of the hand with a ruler, pulling 
the hair, and pinching the ears, was a part of the dis- 
cipline; and you may judge of his surprise when he 
found himself in the hands of a pleasant young lady, 
who spoke to him kindly, without scolding him for 
his untidy appearance. 

Our red-haired friend was highly pleased with his 
treatment, and when the school was dismissed, has- 
tened to tell every boy and girl of his acquaintance 
about the kind reception he had met with, and he 
persuaded a large number of them to attend school on 
the following Sabbath. He continued his work, week 
after week, and was the most successful missionary 
connected with the school. He added so many boys 





and girls to our number, that it was found necessary 
| to move to a larger hall, and even that soon became 
| too small to accommodate the teachers and scholars. 
| 

) 


When a company of boys was taken from the city 
to the West, to be distributed among the farmers, the 
red-haired boy was among them. I used to hear of 
him most encouraging accounts of his growth in 

} moral, mental and material influence and position; 
and although I have not heard from him of late years, 
yet I feel sure he is an honored and prosperous man 
in the community where he lives. 

“When I,” said the speaker, “had reached this 
part of my speech, I was astonished to see a very tall, 
red-haired man rise in the room to pddress the audi- 
ence. He said: ‘ Ladies and gentlemen—I am the 
person who stood on the street in New York city and 
ate the gingerbread. I came out West here, and by 
minding my own business I have earned money 
enough to buy a farm. I own five hundred acres of 
as good land as you can find out-doors. My horses 
and carriage are at the door, and I shall be happy to 
take the speaker to my house, where he shall be wel- 
come to stay as long as he pleases.” 


‘*THE CHILD GREW.” 
REV. A. D. MAYO. 


MOST serious drawback in the school- 

f education of children is the fact that so 
many fond parents have a notion that their 
own special darling is exempt from the 
divine law of gradual growth into manhood 
or womanhood. ‘They read in the good 
book that even the Son of God was not ex- 
cused from the slow, painful process of 
growth in ‘‘ wisdom’”’ as well as << stature,” 
and ‘favor with God and man.” But they 
fancy, somehow, that the Almighty Lawgiver 
has let off their John or Mary from the com- 
mon lot of childish and youthful experience, 
and what was never yet done by anybody can 
be achieved, as a matter of course, by them. 
Every child, save their own, must grow in 
ability to study, to digest knowledge, and to 
reduce it to practical working force and char- 
acter. The vast majority of children find 
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this an exceedingly slow process. Indeed, 
some of the most famous people the world 
has ever seen, like Walter Scott and like 
Abraham Lincoln, found themselves, at a | 
pretty advanced age,in the category of green- | 
horns. Bnt this particular father does not 
see why his John, eight years of age, should 
not ‘‘ drive business’’ in the primary school 
as he does in the counting room, at the age of 
fifty. And this ambitious mother is in a 
chronic quarrel with teachers and school- ' 
committees because her girl does not sweep 
through the grades of the high school in the 
style that Mrs. Jones’s Sally made a ‘ten 
strike’? in society and landed herself in a ' 
brilliant engagement at the end of her first | 
season. 

A large. and noisy class of educational 
‘‘reformers’’ are abusing our school systems 
as ‘‘rotten,’’ ‘‘ unpractical,” ‘ visionary,” | 
because they do not turn out boys at fifteen’ 
fully equipped to launch out for themselves | 
and relieve their parents from their support ; | 
or ‘‘sprout’’ the quality of independent 
judgment and self-sacrificing, persevering in- 
dustry in girls at fourteen, which not one man | 
or woman in a thousand ever acquires and 
few people learn, save as the result of a tussle 
of years with a rough world. 

But the most unhappy delusion in this class 
of people is that the schools do for their | 
children only what is apparent in their minds | 
and characters on graduation day. Leaving 
out the element of parental fondness and the 
indestructible hopefulness with which the 
world persists in welcoming every new gener- 
ation, the actual condition—mental, moral, 
and spiritual—of any set of children on 
graduation-day, at twelve or sixteen, is not 
especially encouraging. We find them limp, 
green, full of impracticable crotchets and 
conceits; in danger of collision with the 
everlasting laws at every step; too often with 
defects of character that fill us with appre- 
hension for their near future. Why have not 
these ‘‘experts’’ in the school-room, with 
their new methods of instruction—these 
palatial school houses and big school tax bills 
—left a stronger impression on this crowd of 
youngsters? It is ‘‘easy as preaching’’ to 
fling a bitter and satirical leader at the school 
system and authorities, the morning after 
such an exhibition; especially if the writer is 
a bachelor who has no children, or none that 
he is acquainted with, from his pre-occupation 
in swinging the sword every morning. The 
press and the drawing room, to say nothing 
of the pulpit, resound with the depreciation 


“THE CHILD GREW.” 


‘in our civilization. 





of all our schools for their inability to mould 
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character and mind, and leave their graduates 
finished examples of the transforming power 
of education. 

But if these critics could be permitted to 
follow these children out into actual life and 
mark how each succeeds, in a manner; how 
some do attain in an eminent degree; how, 
gradually, often as slowly as the unfolding of 
the buds ina late spring, the results of the 
faithful work of teachers as well as parents 
appear ; they might consent to spare us a little 
of their Olympic wrath and scorn. The fact 
is, that the best results of all instruction of 
children cannot be seen in childhood. By 
the very nature of the creature, the lower side 
of all instruction first attracts the attention. 
It is the superficial, the material, the outward 
and sensational in schoo! and teacher, that 
earliest makes its mark even on the best of 
pupils. The higher element of the lesson; 
the upper side of the method of instruction ; 
the indescribable art that links the flying 
minutes of the recitation-hour into a poem or 
picture ; the hints and suggestions that only 
provoke inquiry in the superior scholars ; 
especially the moulding effects of a well- 
digested course of study or discipline, and the 
silent, unconscious teaching of a strong and 
lovely character in the master—these things 
cannot bear hasty fruit. It is things of this 
sort that, like the good seed in the parable, 
sown broadcast in a school-room, share the 
fate of all high things in this strange world, 
falling by the wayside, upon the rocks, in the 
shallow soil, in the good ground. And in 
proportion as this element in the school-life 
of children is effective, is it shy, circuitous, 
obscure, and provokingly incapable of being 
summed up in those pretentious tables of 
statistics which are the ‘‘ valley of dry bones”’ 
All the higher influences, 
divine or human, must have time to make 
their mark. And the best result of the first 
day’s instruction in the primary school may 
be just rising on the horizon when the old 
man’s eye lights up with the flush of his dawn- 
ing immortality. 

How often is every thoughtful man made 
aware that his first real understanding of his 
own childhood and youth, his first valuable 
appreciation of his home, church, school— 
especially of his superior teachers—comes 
with the experience of years! How often, at 
some crossing of the roads, in a dreary sec- 
tion of his life’s journey, a remembered word 
of advice, a look out of a face now twenty 
years under the sod, a struggle over a prob- 
lem, or a tussle against a just chastisement in 
the old school-room, comes up like an angelic 
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figure, guiding and strengthening! So must 
it be with the higher methods of our best 
new school-keeping. Because it is superior, 
must its higher outcome be waited for during 
the whole life of its subjects? ‘The reckless 
people who, in the interest of a cheap econ- 
omy or a hand-to-mouth theory of the prac- 
tical, persist in harassing the schools and 
keeping the best teachers always on the 
anxious seat, may be assured that it is their 
own impatience, and not the advanced edu- 
cation of the time, that is at fault. Keep at 
the child in the best way revealed to you, 
and the child will grow. 

National Fournal Education. 


—_— 


THE LITTLE ONES. 


HAT shall I do with the little ones?” 

is the exclamation of nearly every 
young teacher, at the close of the second 
week’s work. We promptly answer, ‘‘ Keep 
them busy.”” ‘‘ How?” is the universal re- 
sponse. ‘‘ How can I furnish a variety of 
profitable employment for those restless 


“little ones,’ whose restlessness it would be a 
sin to repress, but which requires almost the 


wisdom of a Solomon to direct and and con- | 


trol?’’ This is the point of failure or success 
in primary instruction, and the one on which 
teachers, young and old, fail oftener than 
succeed. ‘To give our brief paper a practical 
turn, we will avoid generalities, and name a 
few things which the ‘little ones’”’ can do 
profitably in the school-room. 
READING. 

1. Print on slate letters copied from the black- 
board, to be read as a class exercise. 

2. Print on slate words copied from blackboard. 

3. Print on slate letters copied from a text-book. 

4. Print on slate words copied from a text-book. 

5. Print on slate sentences copied from a text book. 

6. Print on paper, with pencil, letters, words, or 
sentences, from the blackboard or text-book, 

SPELLING. 

1. Arrange columns of words on slate, each word 
of which contains a certain number of letters only, as 
two, three, four, five, etc., copied from a text-book, to 
be read as a class exercise. 

2. Arrange columns of words, each containing 
words commencing only with a certain letter, as a, 
6, c, etc,, to be read in the same manner, 

3. Arrange columns of words, each containing 
words ending with a certain final letter only, as ¢, y, 
¥, tc. 

4. Arrange columns of words, each containing only 
a certain vowel letter, as a, e, 2, 0, etc, 

5. Arrange columns of words, each containing only 
one syllable. 

6. Arrange columns of words, each containing only 
two syllables, three syllables, etc. 

7. Arrange a column of words, each to contain only 
words commencing with capital letters. 
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NUMBERS. 


There has been an opinion quite prevalent that 
numbers can be best taught without a text-book. 
This may be true when the text-book contains but 
little beside definitions, rules, and principles; yet a 
text-book constructed on the principle of providing 
ample work for the restless “ little ones,” will save a 
teacher many dafs of annoyance, and materially aid 
in the pupil’s present and future progress. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the exercises which can be given 
to a class of beginners : 

1. Copy figures from blackboard on slate, 

2. Copy figures from text-book on slate. 

3. Copy figures from text-book on blackboard. 

4. Arrange groups of corn-grains to correspond to 
the unit value of a figure, as I, 6, 3, etc. 

5. Arrange groups, strokes, to correspond to the 
unit value of figures. 

6. Arrange, on slates, tables in addition copied 
from blackboard, thus : 

I+3=4 
4+1=? 3+2=? 
o+2 =? etc. 2+4 =? etc. 

To be computed by the pupils, and read as a class 
exercise. 

7. The pupils to copy and complete tables on slates 
from a text-book, to be read as a class exercise. 

8. The pupils to copy and complete on blackboard 
from text-book, in the same manner. 

The teacher should vary the exercises in 
all primary instruction, as the child tires of 
sameness. Such subjects only should be given 
as come within the mental understanding of 


5+2=7 


| the child, and the greatest possible variety of 


methods of presentation should be employed. 
The Teacher. 


—_— 
EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


HE Teachers’ Association found itself plunged 
abruptly at its very first session into the discus- 
sion of an important and far-reaching subject, but 
either from lack of time or lack of preparation it 
failed to grapple successfully with the questions 
raised. A wise man from the East had been descant- 


| ing upon the high school as the keystone of the pub- 


lic school system and as necessary to the due prepara- 
tion of youth for the battle of life, and when he had 
finished a cold-hearted member remarked that he did 
not think so much of high schools as moral agencies, 
addtng that there were forty graduates of such schools 
in our penitentiary now. Naturally the pedagogues 
were a good deal disturbed by a statement of this 
kind, and they appointed a committee to find out 
whether the statement were true. This action was 
quite proper, and the committee should be able to 
gather some interesting statistics. But the percent- 
age of graduates of high schools who pass thence 
into the penitentiary will be found to have only a 
subordinate bearing upon what is called “the high 
school question.” We do not need statistics to con- 
vince us that education alone—applying the word to 
the instruction given in onr schools—gives no assur- 
ance of virtue. A criminal tendency is likely to take 
a different direction in an educated man than in one 
who has had no education, but any one who expects 
to build an argument in favor of our existing school 


system upon prison reports will be sadly disappointed, 
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Illiteracy, in the strict sense in which statisticians 
use the word, does have an obvious relation to 
crime. A person who can neither read nor write 
begins the battle of life at a disadvantage. His 
opportunities of earning an honest living are limited, 
and he naturally tends to idleness, the parent of 
crime. Moreover, he is shut off from the many of 
the helping and elevating influences which his fellow- 
men enjoy, and thus they push beyond him and leave 
him more hopelessly in the dark. Naturally, there- 
fore, the army of common criminals is largely re- 
cruited from the ranks of the illiterate. Of 478 con- 
victs admitted to the Eastern Penitentiary last year, 
195 were almost wholly untaught, 79 of these being 
absolutely illiterate. If we compare these figures 
with the percentage of illiterate persons in the entire 
population, we shall find that the proportion is a very 
large one. 

It is this obvious relation of illiteracy with crime 
that has called our common schools into existence. 
Not for the sake of the individuals, but in the interest 
of the mass, the community undertakes to educate the 
individuals. It does not and should not undertake 
to make them professors and _ philosophers or to give 
them all that is called a liberal education; it simply 
affords them an opportunity of acquiring so much 
rudimentary knowledge as will enable them to get on 
in life without a resort to crime, and to acquire for 
themselves more easily the general information which 
every citizen needs, If we attempt to go beyond 


this the problem becomes indefinitely complicated. 
We are no longer dealing with the common wants of 
all the people, but with the separate interests, desires, 
and capabilities of the few, with interests, that is, 
which lie beyond the natural jurisdiction of the State. 


What we need to consider, therefore, in connection 
with public education, is the kind of instruction 
which will best meet the conditions of public utility 
already named, which will, in other words, do most 
to diminish crime and to promote morality, industry 
and good citizenship. Here the prison statistics will 
be found instructive. 

Of the 478 convicts received into the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary last year, 108 had never been to school ; but 
on the other hand, 371 had attended public schools, 
and their average age on leaving school was over 17 
years, showing that their instruction had not been 
confined to their childhood. The statistics of the 
prisoners from Philadelphia are even more disquiet- 
ing, for of atetal of 179 no less than 139 had attended 
the public school, 17 had attended private schools, 
and only 13 are set down as never having been to 
school at all. It would be manifestly unsafe to con- 
clude from these figures that our public schools exert 
no restraining influence upon crime, but they suggest 
very grave doubts as to whether the instruction af- 
forded by these schools meets as it should the essen- 
tial conditions of their existence. 

And these doubts are deepened by some other 
statistics which we find in the same report. Of the 
179 Philadelphia prisoners referred to, though 135 
had attended school, only 96 had ever learned a 
trade. Here is food fur serious reflection. The oc. 
cupation of every convict is carefully noted, and yet 
of this whole number nearly one-half could claim no 
knowledge of or connection with any useful calling, 
Years ago, before there were such things as public 
schools, boys were bound out as apprentices to learn 
atrade. Nowadays we teach them everything but 
how to earn an honest living, and it is small wonder 
that so many of them find their way to prison. Of 
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two hundred convicts received between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five, there were just nine who 
had served an apprenticeship. All the others had 
been brought up in idleness and left to pick upa 
trade as they could, and their schooling proved of lit- 
tle avail to keep them in honest ways. 

If those who are interested in public education will 
reflect upon these figures, we think they can reach but 
one conclusion—that our school system needs to be 
developed not upward but downward, to be broad- 
ened at the base and not at thetop. We do not need 
to educate the minds of our children less, but we do 
need to educate their hands more. “Tf, instead of 
perplexing them with a mass of useless information, 
we should try to teach them some useful industry, 
then we should indeed be helping them to become 
good citizens, and our public schools would begin to 
fulfill the purpose of their existence. 

Phila. Times. 


SALT-MINES OF EUROPE. 


HE salt-mines of Cheshire, and the brine- 

pits of Worcestershire, according to the 
best authority, not only supply salt sufficient 
for the consumption of nearly the whole of 
Great Britain, but also upwards of millions 
of tons for exportation. Rock-salt is by no 
means confined to England; it is found in 
many countries, especially where strata of 
more recent date than those of the coal mea- 
sures abound. Though in some instances the 
mineral is pure and sparkling in its native 
state, it is generally dull and dirty, owing to 
the matter with which it is associated. 

The ordinary shade is a dull red, from be- 
ing in contact with marls of that color. 
But notwithstanding, it possesses many inter- 
esting features. When the extensive subter- 
ranean halls have been lighted up with innu- 
merable candles, the appearance is most in- 
teresting, and the visitor, enchanted with the 
scene, feels himself richly repaid for the trou- 
ble he may have incurred in visiting the 
excavations. 

The Cheshire mines are from 50 to 150 
yards below the surface. The number of 
salt-beds is five; the thinnest of them being 
only about six inches, while the thickest is 
nearly forty feet. Besides these vast masses, 
there is a large quantity of salt mixed up with 
the marl-beds that intervene. The method 
of working the rock-salt is like that adopted 
for the excavation of coal; but it is much 
more safe and pleasant to visit these than the 
other, owing to the roof of the excavations 
being much more secure, and the absence of 
all noxious gases, with the exception of car- 
bonic acid gas. 

In the thinner coal-seams, the roof, or rock 
lying above the coal, is supported by wooden 
pillars as the mineral is withdrawn ; while, in 
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the thicker seams, pillars of coal are left at 
intervals to support the superincumbent mass. 
The latter is the plan adopted in the salt- 
mines. Large pillars of various dimensions 
are left to support the roof at intervals; but 
these bear a small proportion to the mass of 
mineral excavated. The effect is most pic- 
turesque ; in the deep gloom of the excava- 
tion, the pillars present tangible objects on 
which the eye can rest, while the intervening 
spaces stretch away into night 

The mineral is loosened from the rock by 
blasting, and the effct of the explosions, heard 
from time to time re-echoing through the 
wide spaces, and from the distant walls of 
rock, gives a peculiar grandeur and impress- 
iveness to the scene. ‘The great charm, in- 
deed, on the occasion of a visit to these mines, 
even when they are illuminated by thousands 
of lights, is chiefly owing to the gloomy and 
cavernous appearance, the dim endless per- 
spective, broken by the numerous pillars, and 
the lights half disclosing and half concealing 
the deep recesses which are formed and ter- 
minated by these monstrous and solid pro- 
jections. 

The pillars, owing to the great height of 
the roof, are very massive. For twenty feet 
of rock they are about fifteen feet thick. The 


descent to’ the mines is by a shaft—a perpen- 
dicular opening of six, eight, or ten feet 
square ; this opening is used for the general 
purposes of ventilation, drainage, lifting the 


mineral, as well as the miners. It varies in 
dimensions according to the extent of the ex- 
cavations. In some of the English mines the 
part of the bed of rock-salt excavated amounts 
to several acres; but in some parts of Europe 
the workings are even more extensive. 

The Wilton mine, one of the largest in Eng- 
land, is worked 330 feet below the surface, and 
from it, and one or two adjacent mines, up- 
wards of 60,000 tons of salt are annually ob- 
tained, two-thirds of which are immediately 
exported, and the rest is dissolved in water, 
and efterward reduced to a crystalline state 
by evaporating the solution. It is little more 
than two hundred years since the Cheshire 
mines were discovered. 

In the year 1670, before men were guided 
by science in their investigations, an attempt 
was made to find coal in the district. The 
sinking was unsuccessful relative to the one 
mineral, but the disappointment and loss were 
amply met by the discovery of the other. 
From that time till the present, the rock salt 
has been dug, and, as we have seen, most ex- 
tensively used in England, while the surplus 
supply has become an article of exportation. 
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Previous to this discovery, the consumption 
was chiefly supplied from the brine-pits of 
Worcestershire. 

There is a remarkable deposit of salt in 
the valley of Cardona, in the Pyrenees. Two 
thick masses of rock salt, says Ansted, appa- 
rently united at their bases, make their ap- 
pearance on one of the slopes of the hill of 
Cardona. One of the beds, or rather masses, 
has been worked, and measures about 130 
yards by 250; but its depth has not been de- 
termined. It consists of salt in a laminated 
condition, and with confused crystallization. 

The part which is exposed is composed of 
eight beds, nearly horizontal, having a total 
thickness of fifteen feet; but the beds are 
separated from one another by red and varie- 
gated marls and gypsum. ‘The second mass, 
not worked, appears to be unstratified, but in 
other respects resembles the former; and this 
portion, where it has been exposed to the ac- 
tion of the weather, is steeply scarped, and 
bristles with needle like points. so that its ap- 
pearance has been compared to~that of a 
glacier. 

There is also an extensive salt-mine at Wie- 
liczka, in Poland, and the manner of working 
it was accurately described some years since. 
The manner of descending into the mine was 
by means of a large cord wound around a 
wheel and worked by ahorse. ‘The visitor, 
seated on a small piece of wood placed in the 
loop of the cord, and grasping the cord with 
both hands, was let down two hundred feet, 
the depth of the first galleries, through a shaft 
about eight feet square, sunk through beds of 
sand, alternating with limestone, gypsum, 
variegated marls, and calcareous schists. 

Below the stage, the descent was by wooden 
staircases, nine or ten feet wide. In the first 
gallery was a chapel, measuring thirty feet in 
length by twenty-four in breadth, and eigh- 
teen in height ; every part of it, the floor, the 
roof, the columns which sustained the roof, 
the altar, the crucifix, and several statues, 
were all cut out of the solid salt ; the chapel 
was for the use of the miners. It had always 
been said that the salt in this mine had the 
qualities which produced magic appearances 
to an uncommon degree ; but it is now ascer- 
tained that its scenery is not more enchanting 
than that of the mines in Cheshire. 

Gunpowder is now used in the Polish as in 
the English mines; but the manner of ob- 
taining the salt, at the time of the visit we 
are recording, was peculiar, and too ingenious 
to be passed over, even though it be now 
superseded by the more modern and more 
successful mode of blasting. 
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‘In the first place, the over-man, or head 
miner, marked the length, breadth, and thick- 
ness of a block he wished to be detached, the 
size of which was generally the same, namely, 
about eight feet long, four feet wide, and two 
feet thick. A certain number of blocks be- 
ing marked, the workman began by boring a 
succession of holes on one side from top to 
bottom of the block, the holes being three 
inches deep, and six inches apart. 

‘‘An horizontal groove was then cut, half an 
inch deep, both above and below; and, hav 
ing put into each of the holes an iron wedge, 
all the wedges were struck with moderate 
blows, to drive them into the mass; the blows 
were continued until two cracks appeared, 
one in the direction of the line of the holes, 
and the other along the upper horizontal 
line. 

‘«The block was now loosened and ready to 
fall, and the workman introduced into the 
crack produced by the driving of the wedges 
a wooden ruler, two or three inches broad, 
and, moving it backward and forward on the 
crack, a tearing sound was soon heard, which 
announced the completion of the work. 

‘If proper care had been taken, the block 
fell unbroken, and was then divided into 
three or four parts, which were shaped into 
cylinders for the greater convenience of trans- 
port. Each workman was able to work out 
four such blocks every day, and the whole 
number of persons employed in the mine, 
varied from twelve hundred to about two 
thousand.” 

The mine was worked in galleries ; and, at 
the time of this visit, these galleries extended 
to at least eight English miles. Since then 
the excavations have become much more 
extensive. 

The method of preparing rock salt is very 
simple, and differs little from that employed 
in manufacturing salt from springs. The first 
step in the procees is, to obtain a proper 
strength of brine, by saturating fresh water 
with the salt brought from the mine. The 
brine obtained in a clear state is put into 
‘evaporating pans, and brought as quickly as 
possible to a boiling heat, when a scum is 
formed on the surface, consisting chiefly of 
impurities. 

The scum is taken off, so also are the first 
crystals that are formed, and are thrown aside 
as useless, or used for agricultural purposes. 
The heat is kept at the boiling point for 
eight hours, during which period evaporation 
is going on; the liquid becoming gradually 
reduced, and the salt meanwhile is being de- 
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posited. When this part of the process is | 
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finished, the salt is raked out, put into moulds, 
and placed in a drying stove, where it is dried 
perfectly, and made ready for the market. 


—_ 
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MRS. R. D. RICKOFF. 


SHALL not take time to say anything 

here in regard to the first lessons in read- 
ing, nor to consider the momentous question 
whether a child should be first taught to print 
or to write, although I admit that I have 
views on that point, and am not disposed to 
dispute the statement that learning to read is 
the chief business of the first school year. 

But I do assert boldly that it is not the 
chief business of the first school days. Even 
though the only end aimed at, be to give the 
children the best possible instruction in read- 
ing, writing and numbers, yet can this end 
be best attained by giving attention in the 
beginning to other things. ‘There is much 
instruction given in all primary schools, that 
is never counted in, as a part of the course 
of study. Teachers of experience and born 
teachers are quick to see the need of this 
instruction and give it, but unfortunately 
they give it in a very desultory manner. The 
work has never been analyzed, classified, and 
systematized, in such a form that the teacher 
most needing help in this direction can learn 
just what her trouble is, or where to find, or 
how to apply, the remedy. 

When information is given on these points 
it generally comes under the head of school 
management. But although school manage- 
ment is interwoven thread by thread with the 
work done, yet school management can never 
cover the whole ground. 

Under the head of training in school ways, 
we find it necessary to teach the following 
things: How to sit in school, how to stand 
and speak, how to rise and sit down, how to 
pass from classes and into classes, and var- 
ious other things which pertain to manner in 
the school-room. How often are childien 
left to learn these things haphazard, and 
some they never learn at all. There should 
be an appointed time for teaching these 
things, and they should be taught with all the 
exactness and precision that is required for 
training in Kindergarten occupations. We 
may further consider the work of the first 
school days under the head of ‘‘ lessons about 
the hand,”’ exercises which shall render more 
nimble the fingers of the children; language 
lessons for teaching the use of certain words; 
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lessons on training in school ways; teaching 
the children how to handle the slate and pen- 
cil in such a way as to save most time and 
make the least noise and confusion, and slate- 
work proper, being exercises pertaining to 
printing, writing and drawing ; lessons about 
the school-room, developing ideas of a 
space, as height, width, length, etc.; names 
of things in the school-room, and training 
children in the exact use of positions. The 
peculiarity of these lessons is, they combine 
in a remarkable way object lessons, physical 
exercise, and training in school ways and 
practices, in careful and accurate use of words, 
and the forming of full sentences. Lessons 
for inculcating the love of the beautiful, and 
observations in nature must of necessity be 
incidental, and should take the form only of 
familiar conversations. 

About all the school work of the first school 
year—below it as the foundation upon which 
it starts, above it as the end at which it aims, 
and permeating it through and through in all 
directions—should be training in correct use 
of words and practice in ease and impromptu 
expression of thought. 





SELECTING A SCHOOL. 


E add here some general suggestions 
respecting the principles that should 
govern in the selection of a school. 

The selection of a school deserves careful 
study ; it ought not to be left to the mother un- 
aided ; nor settled at the breakfast table be- 
tween the two cups of coffee ; nor determined 
by sending to the nearest school, or the cheap- 
est one, or the one where a playmate chances 
to be drifting. ‘The nearest school may be, the 
cheapest school wil] be, the poorest one—a 
cheap school generally means bad food and 
inefficient teaching ; the result is an ill-devel- 
oped mind in a broken-down body. Learn- 
ing for your child cannot be bought, like 
oats for your horse, at the cheapest market. 
Many a man displays more anxiety in getting 
a good groom for his horses than good teach- 
ers for his children ; or gives more personal 
attention to planting a favorite tree than to 
rooting his child in a fertile soil. Many a 
father repents bitterly the ill attention paid 
to his own education, ard unconsciously re- 
venges himself by a like neglect. 

General culture is more important than 
special training. Your boy should be edu- 
cated to be a man, as well as a mechanic or a 
minister. Manhood is the best preparation 
for success in mechanics or ministry. The 
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graduate of Vassar or Wellesley will make a 
better housekeeper than the rude kitchen ap- 
prentice. The road to preferment in mechan- 
ics is through the collegiate course, not 
through the carpenter’s shop. The school 
that develops manly boys makes good mer- 
chants. Manliness is of a higher market 
value than book-keeping. The man of forty 
may forget the Latin and the logarithms 
learned at school; but he does not lose his 
muscle when he lays down his dumb-bells. 

America has its Dr. Blimber’s, perhaps; 
also, its Dotheboys Hall ; but it also has its 
Rugby: discriminate between them. ‘The 
day school has its advantages, but so has the 
boarding school. Study is more regular ; in- 
terruptions more rare ; life more concentrated 
on study; the mind dwells in a literary at- 
mosphere, and grows by what it unconsciously 
inhales. as well as by what it deliberately feeds 
on. The pupil is trained as well as taught ; 
lives in a minature world, and so learns 
how to pilot himself in the larger world of 
maturer years. In the day school. boys and 
girls learn reading, writing and arithmetic; 
but in the boarding school they also learn 
life. The very injustices and hardships are 
lessons well worth learning. Going to board- 
ing school is learning to swim in a shoal 
stream ; they who are first thrown into life’s 
current at twenty-one flounder in a rushing 
torrent far beyond their depth, and have a 
hard struggle to keep their heads above water. 

The essentials of a good school are four: 
hygiene, thoroughness, individual develop- 
ment, moral training. 

That good schools destroy the health by 
hard study is a legend unworthy of credence. 
One night of dancing at a home party will 
impair the health more than six months of 
hard study ina well-ordered school. Send 
your invalid boy to a hygenic school for his 
health. We speak from experience, having 
tried the experiment and seen the result. 

The object of education is not learning, but 
power. He who has analyzed one flower 
under the microscope, has acquired more 
mental power than he who has merely gath- 
ered a whole bouquet. 

Select a school that does mental subsoiling. 
Men ought to be cultivated—not like corn, 
in rows, but like grape-vines, each trained on 
its own trellis. The good teacher studies his 
pupils more than his text-books. Select a 
teacher who cares more for his pupils than 
for his fees. 

Beware of processes that dwarf the con- 
science and the affections in developing the 
intellect. The school ought to be religious, 
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though it need not be denominational. Its 
moral efficiency depends not on the creed it 
confesses or the church it attends, but on the 
manly virtues of the principal and the 
womanly tenderness and spiritual sympathies 
of his wife. Religion cannot be hired along 
with French and drawing ; it must be taught 
less by formal lessons than by the unconscious 
life of the teacher. Christian Union. 


OUR WONDROUS ATMOSPHERE. 


HE atmosphere rises above us with its 

dome, arching towards the heavens, of 
which it is the most familiar synonyme and 
symbol. It floats around us, like that grand 
object which the Apostle John saw in his 
vision; ‘*a sea of glass like unto crystal.”’ 
So massive is it that when it stirs it tosses 
about great ships, like playthings, and sweeps 
cities and forest, like snow-flakes, to destruc- 


tion before it; and yet is so subtile that we , 


have lived years in it before we can be per- 
suaded that it exists at all; and the great bulk 
of mankind never realize the truth that they 
are bathed in an ocean of air. Its weight is 
so enormous that iron shivers before it like 
glass; yet a soap ball sails through it with 


impunity, and the thinnest insect waves it 
aside with its wing. 
It ministers lavishly to all the senses. 


We 
touch it not, but it touches us. 
south winds bring back color to the face of 
the invalid; its cool west winds refresh the 
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slowly through her fingers ; so that the shad- 
ows of evening are gathered by degrees, and 
the flowers have time to bow their heads, and 
every creature space to find a place of rest, 
and to nestle to repose In the morning, the 
sun would burst at one bound from the bosom 
of night, and blaze above the horizon; but 
the air watches for his coming, and sends at 
first one little ray to announce his approach, 
and then another, and by and by a handful, 
and so gently draws aside the curtain of night, 
and slowly lets the light fall on the face of 
the earth, till her eyelids open, and like a 
man, ‘‘she goeth forth again to her labors till 
the evening.” Quarterly Review, 


ROTUNDITY OF THE EARTH. 


HE spherical form of the earth is the 
fundamental principle of geography. 


| The proofs of this truth present themselves 


to the senses ; and they consist in certain re- 
markable appearances, either of objects upon 
the surface of the earth, or of the heavenly 
bodies. Why do towers, vessels, and moun- 
tains, when we recede from them, appear to 
sink below the horizon, commencing with 
the base; and why, on the contrary, when 
we approach them, do these objects show 
first their summits, then their middle, and 
last of all their bases? These phenomena 
prove evidently that an apparent plane upon 
the earth is a curved surface, and that it 
is the convexity of this surface which con- 


fevered brow, and make the blood mantle in : ceals from the eye of the spectator upon the 
our cheeks; even its north blast braces into | beach the hull of the vessel of which he sees 


uew vigor the hardened children of our 
rugged climate. The eye is indebted to it 
for all the magnificence of sunrise, the full 
brightness of mid-day, the chastened radiance 
of the twilight, and the clouds that cradle 
near the setting sun. But for it, the rainbow 
would want its ‘‘ triumphal arch,’ and the 
winds would not send their fleecy messengers 
on errands around the heavens. The cold 
ether would not shed snow feathers on the 
earth, nor would drops of dew gather on the 
flowers. The kirdly rain would never fall, 
nor hail, storm nor fog, diversify the face of 
the sky. 

Our naked globe would turn its tanned 
and unshadowed forehead towards the sun, 
and one dreary monotonous blaze of light 
and heat dazzle and burn up all things. 
Were there no atmosphere, the evening sun 
would in a moment set, and, without warn- 
ing, plunge the earth in darkness. But the 
air keeps her rays, and lets them slip but 





the masts and sails. 

These things, too, happen uniformly, to- 
wards whatever part of the earth we travel ; 
whether toward the east or toward the west ; 
toward the north or toward the south: it is 
impossible, therefore, to avoid drawing the 
conclusion, that the whole surface of the 
earth is, on all sides, nearly regularly curved ; 
or in other words, that the earth is a body 
approaching in figure more or less to a sphere. 
The same reference is deducible from an ob- 
servation of the heavens. The pole-star is 
that point in the heavens, which, itself alone 
immovable, appears to serve as a pivot to the 
apparent motions of the heavenly bodies. 
Now, if we proceed towards the north, we 
see the pole-star take a position more elevated 
in the heavens, with regard to the horizon. 
If we go towards the south, this same star 
appears to sink, and others, before invisi- 
ble, appear successively to rise. It is, there- 
fore, impossible that the line whose direction 
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structors, 37,082 pupils, and 2763 graduates,! We receive r ekly 
f which number 1874 are engaged in teach- | ‘‘Jowrnal Genera Ll’ / 
ng. Ohio reports the greatest number of /guwe,’’ Paris, I It gan 
Normal Schools, viz., fourteen. ‘The largest; of the Mu r of Pul 
ippropriation to a Normal school was that of , publishes lists pp his 
$95,000, mack to the New York (¢ ity Normal |! decrees and o1 . wi ( 
or llege by the city. | artic ies on cation gen \ 
rhe bequests made to educational institu- | or a doz f t num 
tions for the year amounted to $3,000,000, | nearly filled with the spee« 
‘f which sum institutions for the superior in- | Chamber of Deputies du t 
struction of women received $163 976. ;and exciting debat 1 the e 
The average of salaries paid to public} proposed law frecing Ipel 
school teachers in the District of Columbia; from the cont f the | \\ 
is—for men, $96.17, for women, $71.21 per | been deeply interest 1 the « ind 
month, giving a higher mean than that re- | have learned more from it wit 
ported for any other part of the country ex- | social, political d reli 
cepting Nevada. France, than from all our prey 
Gevalia French history Many of 
SECRETARY SCHUKZ, of the Department of | both sides hav: VV ut 
the In:erior, has given orders for the opening | search, and are very ( 
f a school for Indians, at the Carlisle Bar. | 
racks, in this State. The school willbe under} AT the annual m g of yf 
the management of Lieut. Richard H. Platt, | France, held at | on the 7 gust 
Tenth Cavalry. Its purpose is to educate | last, the ‘‘ prizes fe e t 
young Indians, in the hope that they may | virtue,’’ were d ted. Ind t 
become agents in the work of civilizing the | recipients of the | M. J 1€ 
wild, western tribes. ‘The success which has | of the foremost Fren¢ me 
attended the experiment at Hampton, Vir- | delivered an admirabl ( 
ginia, has prompted this new effort. The | hope hereafter to have tim 
project has our hearty sympathy. | publish. ‘The first name r 
a a salvor, one who saves peop! 
Ir the Easton “xpress, or any other paper | drowning He had risked his « 
or person, stated that the Superintendent of | tiines to save the lives of ot! next 
Public Instruction, Mr. Wickersham, ever | were the names of two sisters who | 
asked the Easton Board of Control to sub m And then f he 
scribe for Zhe School Journad, it stated what Li ie Ni wenty 
is untrue. Mr Wickersham never had any na ( } oh 
communication with the Easton Board of cing effort V men 
Control or any other Board of Control con- | and women ar 1.d to have 1 ell 
cerning subscription to Zhe School Journa?. | reason, and Mlle. | Dev 
Not that he would deem it improper to doso, | of in OT] nag B ) d 
if it was a part of his business; but it is not. | to several others \ pl given 
-_ | Most of the re p re poor, oO! 
WE notice that large extracts from the|them had any previous knowl 
paper of Hon. E. A Apgar, Supe rintendent | honor that awaited thei pret 
of Public Instruction for the State of New| of virtue The ry of ea vy N 
Jersey, on Technical Education, read at the | Simon, is exceedingly int f 
last meeting of the National Superintendents’ | - 
Association in Washington, appear in the [HE adoption of cou of 
Educational T:mes, of London. ‘The credit of | graded schools, in many of o h 
authorship, however, is given to Hon. W. H. | acc omplished gre od Wi | { 
Barringer, who simply read the paper in the | superintendents in the counties that not 
absence of Mr. Apgar. yet acted in the matter, will bestir lves 
oe at once, in order that no more tim b 
THE letter of the Editor of this Journal, | wasted. ‘There is 1 othing like hav in 
from ‘* Over the Sea”’ entitled, ‘* Still Tour- | struction, as well as in other things, a te 
ing it in Switzerland,” is published in full in| aim. Avast amount of effort is now thrown 
in a late number of the J/rish Teachers’ | away ina kind of blind struggle to out 
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m happened to be most prominent. We saw him next 


t the meeting the Department of Superintendence 
t Washington, last winter, and we were principally 
y 1 his ‘ presiding officer and 
h ! ren na Certainly he escorted 
Mr H rom the 1 n room at the Whit« 
Ho \ or \ 1oolmasters rarely at 
But at | hia w rd him more in discussion 
Ll it sti is that h yr experience and caref 
study |} » promoted him from an advocate to a judge 


ind often intemper- 


Where other speakers were eager 


>to carry their particular view of a subject, he lis- 
ned patiently and courteously as to something he had 
lready thought t and settled in his own mind, bu 
erfered niy wi ! me fal view was too p! 
In every h case, he spoke w 
1 ! e force \ I mpressive force which 
m f moderation of statement which shows 
that could say a great deal more ii he wanted to. 
We were clad to get tl impression, and to get 
so strongly. Dr. Wickersham has been State S 
intendent several years longer than any incumbent o 
that office tl yuntry, and he indicates what our 
school officers might ] f they were carefully ap- 
poi 1 and then k n 
Many of our readers will remember the 
Brazilian Commissioner of Education at the 


Centennial Exposition, Dr. Philippe da Motta. 
While in this coun made a multitude of 
friends among teachers and friends of educa 
» attention to those 


try he 
tion, not only by 
who met him in the 
the Exposition, but by the part he took in 
ynferences and associations, 
made to numerous educa 
Since leaving the United 
engaged in Europe, as far 
is health would permit, 
of education in 
preparing his reports for pub 
Unfortunately, 1 midst of h 
labors, to overwork, nervous sys 
tem ind 
to Paris and pla 
under tl 4 
cot. 
of hi 
regard to his fu 
companying the letter 


our educational « 
and the visits he 
tional institutions. 


otates, | nas peen 


as the ( ondition of n 
in studying system 
countries, and 


lication. 


various 
in the is 


owing his 

was compelled to go 
himself for treatment 
celebrated Dr. Char 


ent letter from Paris, he speaks 


gave way, 
the 
s returning health, and of his hopes in 
work. Ac¢ 
firs 


Schools of the 
} 


ucational 
is a copy o! 
publication, ‘* The Normal 
United + His second book is about 
Architecture, and the Meth 

American Si Teaching ’’’ He 
‘¢My Philadelphia Exhi 


1 


his 


States. 
* SCnovO!l 
hool 


Says : works on the 
bition and Education in Holland are also 
written, but I will not publish them until I 
get stronger.”’ 

Dr. da Motta’s works are printed in Portu 


1ese. It 


ael 


rf 


Bureau of 
J 


house, will have them translated 


yublishing 
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», Pa., and the politician side of 


Brazilian department of 


is to be hoped that the National | 
Education, er some enterprising | 


. Te : : 
into English, and spread before the teacher 
of the countr Tie of 
such an honor In le 


Dr. da Motta 
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FORT 
Dear St 


ern sources th: 
f 


KLAMATH, OREGON, Sept. 9, 
Having received information from East 
t your honorable body has issued an 
order fi removal of the Main Building 
Permanent Exhibition from the Park, and having 
noticed some statement of the reasons which have led 


I take the liberty of calling your atten 
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ir the of the 


to thi 





uC Lillo af 
tion to a few points in reference to the subject. 
I presume that neither yourself nor the members of 


the Board of C 


mm mers object to the practical 
realization of the plan presented by the Board of Di- 
rectors at the opening of this year. In the circular 
issued the division of the Exposition into ten (10 de- 
partments was explained, and a short programme 
from each of the directors of t several department 








] 


ne 
has commanded 1 


me members of you 


presented. yn 1u 
approval, and es; 
body. 


You are aware that institutions of this kind are being 


established all over the civ 1 world, but that in no 
instance are they consolidated, as in the case of the 
Permanent Exposition. The European capitals con- 
tain museums of machinery, oi national history, of arts 


and manufactures, etc., buildings and at 
localities often remote other. Philadel- 
phia has not created any in some of thes 





begin to do so. 


1] 
-aly 


departments, a1 


W e are, ol 


yurse, met by the financial problem at the 
then in 


t 


outset. How great is our advantage possess 
ing a building, to commence with, of dimensions suf 
ficient to contain all the museums desired under one 
rool, We are at once relieved of the expense ol 
erecting not only one but several costly buildings and 
can devote our me s to the creation and perfecting 


of the museums This is a prime cons! l- 
» the common fault to ex 
pend so much mons lings that little or noth 


ing is left for the « nterprise fo1 the use of which they 


eration, for it is everywhe 


have been built. 


Having, as was supposed, secured this great advan- 
tage, the problem that confronted the Directors was 


necessarily the mode of 


the necessary expenses, and of securing a sum suffi 


raising money to 


support 


cient to enable Directors of the var department 
to put them in proper order preparatory to displaying 
the objects belonging to them. ‘The methods adopt 

are well known to you, and form 1 of objec- 


which 





trons to the institu ns 

minds of son persons But i ne in 
mind that theatrical and other entertainments have 
not been the object of the Exposition, but a means 


only—the end being education and instruction of th 


people by optical evidence It is intended to create 
an aquarium % the department of organic material, 


for instance, such as exist in Naples, Berlin, Brighton 


London, etc... Gkc.. which are there placed in separate 
buildings. In some instances these are supported by 


itertainments. 
the citizens 
the Px 


these i 


musical and other e1 
Should, however, 
come to the aid f 


necessity for some 


of Philadelphia 
rmanent Exposition, the 


1ethods of obtaining sup- 





¢ 1] Ace 
por Willi Cease. 


I have the hon I 


r to be, 
Yours, very truly, 
E, D. Cope, 


CHANGES OF ADpREss.—The post-office address of 
Co. Supt. H. B. Larrabee, of Wayne county, has been 
changed from Pleasant Mount to Honesdale; that of 


Co. Supt. Wm. R. Baker, of Huntingdon county, 


from Orbisonia to Huntingdon, 
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REVISING THE SAL 


N the report made by t S| Commit 
tee of the Philadelphia Board ( itr 
to revise and re-adjust the s yf the 
teachers in the Public Schoo! f y ie 
following rule was recommen I | 
tion, and was formally adopted meeting 

held Septembe r 2401 

The salaries paid to teachers of t Pul schools 
I this <¢ V i roned f their 
teaching exper I é I ‘ 
f th 
been act y em 1 

lo the « s of , ‘ : 
the lowe ylary I 
be addeda s n to Le 
next class; and so A; ; y sam 
icrem«¢ ¢ | I Ss 
alary of the next higher 

The principle here laid down is xd one, 
but the plan of classification by w ) 
be carried into effect does not occupy the full 
breadth of the principle itself. ‘‘ The salaries 
paid to teachers’ are to b ) yned 
upon the basis of their tea \g perience 
and efficiency.’”’ This much is excellent. It 
covers not only the ength Ol ry which 
1S presumed to give ‘*teaching « rience,’’ 
but, in the word ‘< efficiency, } ilso 
successful practice, and the sk iptit 
talent, genius, whatever it may be call 
that enables the teacher to impa vie 


t 
h 








with the best effect 1 the advancement of 
pupils. But the next sentence, wl leclare 
the means by which the ‘‘ teaching experience 
and efficiency” are to be ascertain provides 
only for such experience as the teacher may 
have acquired by length of service, and leaves 
‘¢ effi iency”’ oth rwise poss »Dta ed 
out of view altogether. Che only g to br 
effected under the classification to ascel 
tain how many months or years a teacher has 
been in the service 

In commenting upon this act f the 
the Board { Philad ly | a Led C7 VS W 
ly that when t Coinmitte f Board of 
Education have been Jaboriously engaged in 
this work of rea ljust nent, a V nade a 
long step of prog ; in the rig 
they hav not gone a far a 
principle they themselves lay down di 


or as the good of the school service re 
Teaching talent and su in pra 


as the report defines it, ‘‘ efficiency,’’ shou 





COs5 


have been coupled in the classification of 
length of service as a stepping-stone to ad- 


vance in salary. It is a pity the Committee 
and the Board could not find the way to the 
full fruition of the excellent principle an 
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i 
nounced in the report. Still it must ber vhicl 
peated that what is thus recommended by t ; 
committee, although it applies only to assist 
ants in primaries and secondaries, is good e : 7 
progress, and it is hoped, for r f 
the schools, it may be adopted the Board nbing, 1 
of Education as the future ru [f it sha Ww 
be adopted, it will go a long way towards ate a = = b 
steadying the assistants 1 primary and Bit 
secondary schools in their positio1 It wi ora 
take away from about thr t t] 
assistants the greatest temptation to h 
for vacancies in the divisions next yond - ; 
those in which they are employed ; for, as " ' n 


there will be no difference in pay, pt f 

length of service, they will | ; weil off in y dev 
the divisions to which they ar tomed, hours © 1 
and in which they have acquired experien Pteiecss , 

as in those where vacancies ma e al 


A teacher who has become effi tea 


ing the youngest children in a primary w y It ' 
t J t I : nN 
have no temptation of pay to tempt rtod eve 


sert them to get a vacant assist 
more advanced classes of a secondary And “Slits 
again, it will help to do away wit! 

putting the freshest teachers fro Norm heat nfor 


Schools (the T rentice hand Vy WwW 
properly styled in our discu I this s ign 
ject last winter,) in charge of ; : 
children. As the report 1s IK [ COl ws, I ! = 
sidered soon again, an pri ) voted ’ t : 
upon, we hope to | abie to cChrontk t ~ es , , , . , ht. pal 
adoption. Judicious action in th \portant sss 
matter may have some influenc« | Coun t ; . fo. 
cils when they come to consider t itting ' the f 1 i - 
down of the school appropriat whict r the real 1 5, al ly ~ 
have already been reduced as fa visdom , OTK On Ta ai 
and true economy permit. "i stu 
tp] 
> : tert 
OPENING. SCHOOLS nswer neigh ~~ 
, : w hec 


THAT the Philadelphia Zedger says below ager witl 

/ of the opening of the schools in that year t } rly. beg 
city A 
t 








’ can be read with profit in every wn eyes, givir wel ' 

, : ! , , i ’ : tha 
district of ; the 

To-day f , <i Par 
lren in the pu I G me ‘ wou 
such a lar _- I ‘ ] re 
means a smal I al le 
the start to-day, 1 t g l cre 
think that the Mayor nd Sheriff ( , caps 
ers ol *h ladelphia I ‘ the 
their atchels or ut ; cour 
but th the future l , - for 
will shape the city’s g stan 
their seats on school benches, t . rim oe gre eithe 
Straight there—in more senses Cos er ‘7 Fe age: 5 heac 
ing the work our teachers have | t the | n f h = aN SS: ” rent: 
buiding up of character in thes Tl t all we fe " whic 
women is of vastly more import than th nrv | cor , It z ey and 
at Broad and Market streets, theré nO |} work ter. e teacher’s own ha: ‘red cate eg ee =I z teac! 














visitors can see the level. It is not the chorus 
itation of a rule youndary, still less of a pri- 








color or a musical definition, that shows the class 
terial, but a ] roping juestion, without preliminary 
nouncement, that tells how many of the scholars are 

t parrot-work and how many are learning to think. 


Hear also, on the same subject, the /%tts- 


mn 
burg Telegr ph é 

One has but to recall the school days of his own 
childhood to know the feelings which hundreds of 


hildren have ney pa k their books and set out to 
meet their teachers. ‘The feelings are mixed. After 
fun and frolic of the long summer vacation the 
rospect of daily duty under exact regulations is not 
in itself inviting. Young nature reluctantly gives up 
ny of its cherished freedom. On the other hand, 
ere are aspirations after knowledge for its own sake, 
und for the power which it gives to its possessor. 
That old senter Knowledge is power, has been 
pied over and often, and drilled into the young mind, 
intil it has become part of the child’s permanent in- 
ectual possessions. Its influence has been work- 
g slowly and retly, but very surely, and the boy’s 
ambition has wn accordingly. 


For that rea- 
The wis- 
should 


ways mixed. 
to the 


Sarea 


A child’ fee ing 


4 
should 1 be left m unaided. 





lom and experience of parents and guardians 

watch over him and them, and lend both a helping 
hand. This is particularly true at the present mo- 

ment. Children who are to attend school this year 
ight to begin with the opening day, and parents 

should see that they do. Some of them will have ex- 


hard to make 
ground to the 
discipline. They will 
the change and pre- 
time ht not to be 

a child to dally with 
a duty of any sort, and in this instance every hour’s 
delay makes the lificult. Ap upil falling 


cuses for not doing so, for they find it 


the change from the liberty of the play 
itine of study and 
want a short time to 
pare thei 


granted, for it is 


rot school 
contemplate 
for it. The 


t ullow 


wrong to 


m 


oug 
up 


duty more 


behind his class is worried by the trouble to catch up, 
und when he s that, it is generally by slighting a 
part, and always the most important part, of his 
studies—the part which requires close and continued 
application. The consequence is hat, for a whole 
term, he works at a disadvantage, for every day he en- 
counters questions which are explicable to him only 
in the light of others which he does not understand, 
because he skipped across them in his haste to be up 


with his class. Let the 
beginning, if it is al 
And when they hi 
that every dispute 
their teachers, the 
Parental interference is 


pup! 


} 
ill possil 


ls begin strictly at the 
’ 

a law 
them and 
they can 


It 


ive begun down as 


5 
arises be 


lay it 
which tween 
o must best 


almost invariably vicious, 


tw settle as 


} 


would be eas ) point out more than one instance 
here wkere p xrents did their children an unquestion- 
alle wrong by taking up their claims as to the prope 


credit in study. ‘The teachers of to-day are not only 


capable of doing justice to their pupils, but under 
the school system are independent, and by that en- 


couraged to do justice. Favoritism has small room 
for exercise in this particular. If a boy does not 
stand so high as he wishes, all the probabilities are 
either that he has neglected re books or he isa : lock 
head. If the cause is neglect, interference by pa- 
rents is inexcusable; if the cause is blockheadism, 
which is more widely prevalent than fond fathers 
and mothers suppose, interference is nonsense. A 


a boy facts and help him to others, 


teacher may give 
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yut cannot give him brains. The man y I i 
child to go to choo snou 1 not miy I { 
day without fail, but say to him: “ Now, y know 
what is befo b ye H y wn l I 
your teacher ge you i 
between you Y m un Ww al 
the regulations of wise1 | 
you do not, you must put up with t 

A great deal m mig ( 
but more is not neces ry. | 
to merely remind pe f u rt 
duty in the premises will then 1 t f 
own accord. 

- ~_ 


EFFORTS TO TRE 


SECT ATTENDANCI 


cr 


“he following from a Philadelphia paper 
shows the kind of thanks tea s often 


receive for the pains they take to regu 
lar attendance at the schools 
Said one lady; “I am 
notes to teachers of tl h my y li | 
a him at home on a rainy 
1rough the rain with a note from the t " r- 
ing the reason of his absence hen w 
back to school I must write 
have him excused for hi 
the afternoon a third note explaining w 
study his lessons. The corr nden 
so burdensome that I have thought 
engaging a clerk to attend to my share of 
From numerous part m | 
[here is a gener n} 1 t I 
would pay as much attention to te 
read as they do to inquiring ncer! 
ary absence, the latter v p 
The present aim of tl 5 sch 
to be rather to secure a¢ number ol 
advance them in study after th re Sé 
prosecuting this plan the t hers f 
between tw fires. namely 
rules of discipli n f 
parent 
Considering that é rom 
| pu ils in each primary sec | 
S ect to the ills that hum y I 
ickness and nec¢ ry detention at h 
( es. it 1S ne t » great I t o€ 
one-tenth of the num nig y 
from seho I ( v 
the t her, the wr 
ents 1 the f ! 
studies to convey the teacher } 
destination. This gis hirty ] I 
arily inconvenienced, for wh M 
few careless boys in I 10n t y 
This is not a very happy state of affairs f ybod 
not even for the truants, who might 


alone in their delinquencies if t) r rel 


the 


expense of every! 


The writer of the above, and the parents 


— it gi 


who complain of the trifling gives 
them to write a note now and then to excuse 


the necessary absence of their children, know 
nothing of school teachi ng, nor of the 
of irregular attendance. If 
made to realize how greatly irregula 


evils 
they could be 








ance disorganizes a school. to wl 


it breaks up classes, checks progress, and se includ large majority of every 
edestroys the unity of school life and work, | try school, | it insures diligence for 
they would either be silent or lend the teac! time to come Call the large pupils ni 
ers the help they so greatly need in trying t led t] ibove classes, and by a 
prevent it. estions find their advancement in arith: 
= 1 l VOrTK wit n oO { clas 
ganized t ly. Then g 
FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL. to the litt s, making it a point to 
a i Someta t t with someshin fo DO B 


riT T a | . wa , “ W ly tO DO. 
ITHIN a few weeks, at most, thousand t > method veryv pupil [ nv ord 
of teachers will enter upon their scho school car issigned work in from t 


work for the year. Many young te 


will begin work for the first time; many 3 dW these classes ranidiv. indicating 


others will begin work in a new place. ‘I ir met AY rae, or ae 


iumining work and he 

object of this article is to make a few p ‘citation 1 assign work in other branx 

tical suggestions that will be specially apy 4 skillful teacher will never allow any of 

cable to the above-named classes of teachers to me id 

1. Upon no other day of the school yea ta oe ene reanizing 
does so much depend. impressiot , ahilite af « of i er 
made the first day, especially the first morn wy wguniitls cata tin Sian 2 , puy 
' : d I ‘} 


ing, will be lasting, and will have a powerfu 


influence for good or for bad upon all futu ee 


t I eUstts I ) \ l ( 
work. ae ficat ind gramme of the former tea 
2. Know definitely the organization of id make changes as experi lictates. 
the preceding school, especially the classifica. | 11. Never waste time by taking the na 
tion, and the page to whi ich class ' rst thing. Any ot , 
S Pe ; pus st thing. er tim 
advanced. ‘This information can be obtained | herte: 
from the records of the former teacher, o1 12, Study your work carefully. and ha 
from the pupus. in some way gel fhe infor rlvinm | just what you are going to 
mation. howe * a aaron a 
~ i i \ ] TO g odo tit, fore 
2, See to it, that your schoo use is in ae irons . kt ee Fe" Sa 
Pe fe : : 4 | > \ YOU W PAT) ¢ 1 reta 
good condition before the school assembles. , Guathemied nfidence ;« ; eee * 
é igs I I l PLiLICIC LIC? )i JUL PY} i> 
;. Prepare carefully your opening exer , 
cises, and make them Jérte/ e opening 
‘‘talk’’ should not exceed five minutes in ni 
length, and should be of such a character as | SCHOOLS AT THE CLARION COUNTY 
to gain the confidence of the pupils and put FAIR 


them at their ease. . ——. 
5. Announce no rules of order, but say, | he nnual exhibition of the Clarion Agr 
| ‘ , , . 


expect each pupil to do just what he thinks is 


right. I desire to learn just what your notions ymmencing Cuesday 
of a good school are. If I find that you { » 2d ee pt nber From the lengthy 
ideas do not agree with mine, we sha hav remium list we cut the following in relation 
to talk over matters a little 0 

6. Begin as you expect to continue. Allow 
no liberty the first day that you do not expect 
to grant next week and next mont! 

7. After these very brief prelin 
the quickest way possible, give each pupi <a Py hed 
something to DO. One of the quickest ways at ea 
in which to do this, is to assign work in 


arithmetic. Having previously selected th ARACTER OF } 
lesson—turning back a little from the page to | | Sm work 
which the class had advanced at the last | Best pupil’s n ript work, not volum 
school—assign a certain number of 
to be solved, and ask that the work 
neatly, and left upon the slates for your in- 
spection. In five minutes lessons can be as- 





roblems /ipiom 
1 I t tions ma y ls and teach 
be aone . 


T 
t 

















y 








ical collection made by pupil and teach 

Ce SE Sara ge eh) SR Diploma. 
Best apparatus contrived by pupils and teachers. 

Diploma, 

teachers. Diploma. 

aoe eae ....+.+Diploma, 

g and grounds....Diploma. 


} 





l he forego ng list 
ll be included in this, and pre- 


e executive com- 


CHILDREN’S DAY WEDNESDAY. 


schor 


1. Procession of children forms in front of 


court house; each school in charge of the teacher who 





{ chools in line by districts. 
» the fair grounds headed by cornet band 
1 fire companies, followed by repre 
the several profession 
by Dr. J. P. Wickersham, superinten 
det Instr tion 
nute res by the principals of the 
mies of the ¢ inty 
5 Exp ination of tl nature and purpose of the 
¢ itional exposition 
6. Five minute talks by iting county superinten 
nts o! ou I inties ; 
7. Views of exhibits, 
8. Drill I { \ nd f ympanies 
Q Miscell l 
Phe procession of scl hildren, under charge of 
Prof, Davis I f 


. be admitted free on Wednesday. 


SCHOOL BOARD WISDOM... 


TT *HE following from thé New York 777 
bune, applies in many directions these 

times of close economy: 
} . } > ] 


It may be jud us sometime so much talk 


retrenchment in the schools. to conside1 


me 
som ol 





that prices é ra ) red ; it it doesn't 

I h to it did t yeal gO, 1 th 
therefore teachers sl Id | content to go back t 
their former 1 | [he theory, which may be 
proper enough wl ] 1 to other trades, does not 


fit with that of the te 
prices before tl W 


< 





more important than it is. He has it in his power t 
ike |] uy ho I l] t men and 


n, as well as persons acquainted with the three 


g To compare the profession of the man or 
woman who controls or guides the souls and minds 
of the young eration to the trade of a mechanic, 
and to demand that their wage hould be equalized 
seen n al morant and low-minded thing to 
lo And yet it 1 ne every day. A correspondent 
f a certain Western journal mentions the salaries 
paid to the female teachers of his city, and asks with 
curious stupidity “ Tiow many female clerks have 


el 


iat much? How many good and intelligent mechan 
ics have it at the present time ?”’ A noble argument! 
What becomes of the f 


children of a person who ranks 
the training of th 


minds on the same level with the 


soldering of vaste-pipe ? Not that we would dis 
parage the work of a mechanic; if it be well done, it 
is honorable en 1; but we submit that the delicate 
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task of cultivating a human intelliget 
ferent powers from those that g ¢ rm 
chanic’s hand, and is to be rewar f 
fashion. 

Why should we go back to th f 
years ago, becaus« that period ¢ 
properly paid for? ‘The profession 
for constant study, for vig is he ! 
pleasure in its work: and these ar 


cannot be maintaine ipon 
anxiety that is the | 
of course, many teachers whose w i h five 


cents a day; these shoul emo! W 











has not enth n for her v 
capacity for nda thor r} 
as prices are so re y kept d 
reduced, there is n n n t 
years in sincer ( f pre 
hours out of hool in the ne 
vents intellectual rus W l 
be given to the tting ready f 
only the simplest « ré t 
ifter a lift 1 ¢ 
to n rab len r to for 

the phy l nee i t¢ I 
wouid spe 1d tl wi I A t 
il to reduce ilay ( 
teachers, the next ratio1 1 
> Make th I em<¢ 
é ssly dism M I 
when yo get ¢ 1 t y ] 

An irgument If é 
he Cincinna | A 
gance ot te 1é! The w Il 
that teachers dressed too well—they 

gyow! A f 
swe! le f 

1 essary n , WI 

nstant w Y nst I 

ndry bills t ns 1 
, ppear ' \ 
} 1use h n kee 

n his back for tw y-{ 
receive no m for ew 
ievot is Av wl I 
making ready fot 
ye 

this mo t 
tt { 1, ou ht, e! Vv. f é 
pense, wit! l y { to! \ I 
t What membe y her of 
1essions wot en I I 

] Is Im 5 ] - 
( n n retre n ( WW 
val There is extrem I 
try; and so long as these a1 | 
I 1 and I re a 

vever we hid 
l sful fem t I I 
re es the - wace { 























OVER THE SEA. 


TE remained over night at 
\\ The late hour of ow ri\ 
early start next morning gave us 
to see a town that mixes up stra 
the old and the new qua 
shops, centuries old, with modern 
pensions, filled with crowds of 
all parts of the world. Mart 
time of the Romans, the capit f 
rz: its present import ince 

being a point of departure over 
great Alpine passes, the Sin 


Maggiore. the great St. Bern 


and the Tete Noire to Chamou 
time of our visit the town w I 
gers, and its crooked streets w 
with diligences, carriages, m ; 


and all the paraphernalia of 
' 


made out to pick our way 


old castle, La Betiaz, on a hill n 


by Peter of Savoy, in 1260, and 


to the inviting ruins 

A £O¢ cl sleep, an early 
step Into our carriage ior a ! 
Tete Noire to Cl 
and sevel i] heavy dilig neces st 


time, and we are followed 


front being led or driven byaw 
and to be unhitched and taken | 
we reach the summit of the pass 

is as smooth as a floor, and we w 
fields of grass and grain, vineyards, 
meadows—now crossil r a sw 
stream clear as crystal, now 


beautiful waterfall or a romant 


Sometimes we walked, t iking the ste 
path formerly used, thus cutting off 
ings of the new road, and gail 
gaze up and down, and pai 
page the magnificent pict 


nel in the rocks, La Roche-Per: 


der into the dark, deep ravine t! 
it runs, and stop at the village I 
or lunch and a change of horses 


LETTE! FROM THE I I NO 


TETE NOIRE, CHAMOUNY, GENI 


place and to the old cathedral r] 


in r<18, but we were too tired to 


again gazing with delight at the gr 
mountains as they successively com 


ure Detore us 


way on our journey, We pass throug! 


Eau Noire, look down with almost 
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deep go 
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We retire early, as we have a heavy task laid | from a few inches to a yard or m 


out for the morrow. 

In the morning a friend and myself hired 
a mule and a guide between us, and by 
making an early start, alternately riding and 


walking,we proposed toascend the Montanvert | 


mountain, cross the great glacier Mer de 
Glace, descend on the other side, cross the 
valley, ascend the Flegere, obtain if possible 


a view of Mont Blanc from the summit, de- 


scend and return to our hotel at Chamouny. | 


The task will be appreciated when I say that 


each of the mountains to be climbed is some | 
six thousand feet high, the pathway up being | 


very steep; the glacier and its lateral moraines 
are rough and somewhat dangerous, and the 
» of the day 
than twenty-one miles. 
Montanvert is by a zigzag 
pine woods, steep in p and here and 
there crossing swept by avalanches. 
After a three hours’ climb, turning to the 
right, you soon reach an open space, and from 


’s excursion was not less 
The ascent up the 
zag pathway through 
laces, 


a projecting crag you can look directly down 
upon one of the greatest of Alpine glaciers, 





the Afer de Gla Two small huts have been 
built on this cliff, and are used for the accom- 
modation of guides and places of refreshment ; 
but we do not think of eating or drinking at 
such a time, and 
most eligible spot to view the wonderful scene 
before us. First in interest is the great stream 
of ice at our feet, twelve miles long and from 
one to four miles wide, billowed like an agi- 


tatedsea. Then enclosing it on all sides there 
is a frame work of gigantic mountains, sepa- 
rated by deep gorges filled with ice and snow. 
And away up these gorges we could see broad 
fields of purest white glistening in the sun 
light. 

Our guides are now ready with their alpen- 
stocks, spiked shoes, and hatchets for cutting 
steps in the ice, and call us to follow them 
down the precipice some two hundred and 
fifty feet and across the glacier. The surface 
of the ice is loose, spongy and discolored, 
owing to the effect of the sun in melting it 
and the settling of the sediment which it con- 
tains. It like snow-drifts by the 
roadside, that have prolonged their existence 
into the spring time. Pebbles and fragments 
of rock are scattered around in all directions, 
and here and there large boulders are slowly 
sinking into the solid ice. For the first hun- 


looks 


dred yards the path is quite smooth, but soon 
we come to frozen billows, hillocks composed 
of upheaved masses of ice, ice pinnacles many 
feet in height, hollows worn by the running 
-huge splits in the ice 


streams and crevasses 
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at once find our way to the | 


re in width, 


and sometimes extending down to the very 
bottom of the gorge, some hundreds of feet. 
Looking into one of these crevasses you can 
see the solid, clear, blue 1 1 | r th 
rushing torrent as it sweeps dow! e moun 
tain underneath the glacier. ‘T| Mer ce 
slace is crossed from Montanvert without 
serious danger, except in walking over the 


narrow ice-bridges that here and there span 


the crevasses. Tourists with unsteady steps 
in passing these points take the hands of the 
guides bef re and behind, an l thus assure 
their safety. We simply waited at the worst 
places until the surface of the ice was a little 
roughened or a few steps wer t, and 
then passed on without the W 
were told of a German prof vho lost his 
balance in crossing an ice-bridge a few days 
before our arrival, and fell into a crevasse and 
immediately disappeared in the torrent be 
low, and such an accident might have hap 
pened ; but the dang rs OF t iSs e have 
been greatly exaggerated We 1 the 
| other side in less than an hour, and at once 
climbed to th top ff the m ’ 
| there is a path running parallel to the glacier, 
| and prepared for the descent. At lown we 
go, picking our way among t nes, climl 
ing over rocks, scaling cliffs ( } 
steeps, stopping every now and t IT 
able points to observe the cl A 
of the great ice-river that by our e, 
until we came to the celebrated A/auvars Pas, 
mauvais no longer, but co ¢ 
of steps protected by iron-ra for 
some distance around the fa 1 aimost 


perpendi ular roc k. whose Ci¢ 


eral hundred feet below. Wit t t rail 
ings there would be danger, and even with 
them there are points at whicl 

customed to climbing great heights will grow 
dizzy and may lose their foothold by looking 


over the edge into the profound depths below, 
: 


' where the jagged rocks promise swift destruc 
tion, and almost invite it. We lunch at the 
Chapeau, and then quickly descend to the 
valley, not forgetting to look at t moraine 


the tremendous accumulation of 
stones and rocks, weighing thousands of tons, 
which is being pushed down the gorge i 
front of the glacier, aud through whi 


the Arveyron from its arches of ice 


Our day’s work was now half done, and 
while we rest a moment a word may be said 
about glaciers. Ina general way the origin 
and phenomena of glaciers are easily ex- 
plained. In the winter time, among the 
higher Alps, the snow falls to the depth of 
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At the pp! warl I 5 ] 
weather the snow melts, but { 1 at 
. , © 
night, thus formi: layers of cove! 
entire valleys to the depth, sor I ( 
thousand, and even fifteen ! j 
Che upper portions of the glaciers con 
. ‘ 
posed of snow, as the In ( I | 
enough to melt it into ij t the rht of 
5 | : 
I leet above the | of ( ( 
Ce ly now, a g Aly I V \ c 
ice and snow as indicat 
with It a wide ravine or gorge 1 t 
\ 
out among the mo n 
»™ © , 
tS way down tft ( I tl { \ 
I 
, ] : 
SHOW meits nd | Vi I 
al there tre | cud 
during the mmet rt 
mer ()| Cf rst \ 
. \ 
) yi ed de wn f | 
‘ | | } ey} ’ y 
n aa TYrivel Oormes I 
mall streams run « 
find their way to 1 
dadownware ( 
ice must | ts Vv \ 
{ . rt , 
| rows of e: 1 rock 
and pushir n its fr 
, , ] , 
material as j l 
the moraines, 
(, ce form nj aces | S 
comp sed of eart] . } ‘\ 
rocks as large ) ~ ( 
- ~ i 
crveasses are caused by t 
rig i Mass oO! ice to ace mn [ t 
rr ‘ ‘ 4+} 
iirc} ct Or t 
W cn . 2 ves r fi 
contin y during the su 
atte! a wit i cI 
ike the repo! ( a ( I i 
ee ] \f 
In motion The Merde G \ 
moves torward t ( 
Ove two teet n ( 8 ' 
starting at the top « t 
" . e 
the bottom, t ' ( 
about two hundr 
i ‘ | ‘ 
of LhnIS mot! nm wW d S¢ | 
alt oug] Ag cc ++ tec 
* «) ; - 
of Ww er *% t penetrates 
freezes in thei The ¢ 
( 1 T ? 
l point, 0 
ot It Uf t the W r €! ( 
a g tor its formation at t 
It W s ful LWwo ¢ wr oc] I s 
cr I © valiey of ( 
wee ye ’ 
LIC TICES =f C tO1isom S ( 
I 
We « mbed qa J { ' 
i ‘ ‘ < AA Lo Li ’ 
two-thirds of the w we 1 
sts descel ng, who ¢ l I 
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a guard. 

the skill of an artist in his line, and with the 
other handled a whip, the lash of which was 
twenty or twenty-five feet long, scarcely ever 
touching one of the horses, but dexterously 
cracking it every minute 
heads or backs or flanks, with a report like 
that of a rifle. The road was in splendid 
the bed of stone as smooth as a 
floor, the 


» bridges and cul 
verts as solid as the rock of which they are 


5 
built, mountains flanked by cuts hundrecs of 
feet d 


or two close to their 


ades easy, the 


wails of immense height and great strength, 
to insure protection from floods and ava- 


lanches—in short, a piece of engineering 
scarcely equaled in America, even by our 
most elaborately constructed rai 
placed at 


Great st water-troughs are 
road, and 


the 
ind in the viliages. 
the road is in Switzer- 
‘runs through Savoy, 
this section of coun- 


lroads. 
me 
convenient 
they are fr 
The gre: 
land, but a port 
in France. 
try does not 


distances along 
‘quently fo 


iter part of 


—_ 


scCcil 
as Bi a 
weli cultivated, 
wheat, oats, 


we noticed fair crops of 
yes, flax, hemp and beets. 
l Wo- 


nntat 
VOLa 
I 


ing vineyards. 


assed many fiourisl 
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He held the lines in one hand with | There are very few i 


| 
| 
| 


eep and sometimes tunnelled, miles of 


be very rich, but it is | 


Nnvitil p larm OUS¢ , the 
barns being generally under the same root 
The villages are commonly built of stone. 
The streets are narrow, and t : al 
quaint. Tr} peop we Saw a ed st d 
ig \orant ind overw r} d | ey VY Vi ipe 
groups of children followed the to beg 
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year greatly crippled the working of the school system 
in all its departments, very much increased the 
labor of the central office at Harrisburg, and every 

1 avoid a repetition of it; but the 
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State Treasurer cannot pay out money that he has 
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DIRECTORS, 


) all applications of children for admission to 
liers’ hools, there must be 


pended a certificate from the proper board of sch ol 
lirectors, stating that the application was duly lai 

the | l, and that having been carefully 
examined, W found to be true and correct so far 
as the facts are known tothe board. The Depart 
ment } reason to think that the important dut f 


carefully » applications, and 


only those that are meritorious under the law, is many 


times very much neglected. 
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